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 CONCILIATION, 


e. 


* T this awful and momentous ſtage of a war, is 


which Britain has been upwards of four years 
engaged, and which has ſpread ſlaughter and deſo- 
lation over Europe, and extended its baleful i in- 


| fluence to the remoteſt regions of the globe, an 


inveſtigation of the cauſes from whence it origi · 
nated, or a ſolution of the queſtion—** by whom 
ie was Kt begun?” can only be of utility or impor- 


tance, by introducing among the belligerent 


powers ſuch a ſalutary conviction of mutual errors, 
ſuch a fincere and reciprocal ſpirit of Conciliation, 
as may promote the defirable and neceſſary con- 
cluſion of an 2 permanent peace. 


— 


or hes been Fl copſtant practice of boſtile da- 
ions, at che ——k of * War, to fix on 
B 8 their 
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. their opponents the charge of unprovoked or un- 
Juſt aggreſſion; though it frequently happens 


that this heavy guilt of thus wantonly engaging 

in war, and the awful reſponſibility for its inevi- 
table and dreadful conſequences, belong not ex- 
cluſively to either. 


But in all caſes where the belligerent powers 
mutually reſolve to refer their unacknowledged 
pretenſions to the dreadful deciſion of arms, ag- 
greſſion, ſo far from being the cauſe of the war, 


is merely an effect originating from this previous 


determination. 


There are many caſes, as well in the ante 


- - tions between different governments as in private 


life, fo doubtful in themſelves, and ſo liable to 


| miſrepreſentation from the paſſions, the prejudices, . 
\ 
and even the various opinions of mankind, that 


ba fincerity may 7 not only be compatible with. error, 


but frequently 1 is a borne! oath extenuation of e crimi- 
nality. . N 


44 
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Some maxims, however, are fo indubitably 


true, and fo univerſally admitted, that a deviation 


from them is demonſtratively- erroneous and un- 


juſt; in all ſuch caſes a pretended belief in the 
rectitude of conduct tefeſting from oppoſite prin- 
Fore 5 8 


| ciples, 


{ 3) 


3 * far from extenuating, is an e 
of the offence, fince it is adding ypocrily to 


ee ine guilt. 
No one will be wig enough to deny the 8 


of the following propoſition: That every inde- 
e pendent nation has a right to adopt whatever 


« form of government it thinks prop:r;” and 


conſequently, ce that no one nation can have a 


= right to impoſe on any other the government 
it may adopt for itſelf.) 


— 


It neceſſarily Giles, that if the founders of 


the fai-diſant republic of France, not content 
with maintaining, as a ſpeculative opinion, that _ 


all other governments. are uſurpations on Liberty, _ | 


Equality, and the Rights of Man, endeavoured , 


to propagate this abſurd and deſtructive poſition | 
in the neighbouring nations, by clandeſtine at- 
tempts to render their governments hateful or 


* 
> 


contemptible to them, by open, avowed invita- / 


ions 40 revolt, and by an explicit aſſurance that 
they would aſſiſt any nation diſſatisfied with its 


preſent government, in effecting its emancipation 
from what they termed a ſtate of ignominious 
y 4 8 4 


ſlavery, they left no alternative to thoſe nations, 
whole civil eſtabliſhments they thus attempted to 


undermine, or ſubyert, -but to fraternize or reſiſt. 
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with its terrors, the ſhort-lived triumph of -free- - 


dom 
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How far the above is a true or falſe repreſen- 
tation" of the principles and conduct of that fac- 
tion which endeavoured to eſtabliſh and perpetuate 
in France an oppreſſive, military oligarchy, under 


the ſpecious name of a free democracy, at the 


cloſe of the year 1792, will beſt appear by a re- 
troſpect of the revolution from which the conſti- 


| tution of 1789 originated. 


This memorable revolution will be recorded in 
hiſtory, not only as the moſt remarkable occur- 
rence in this eventful era, but in the annals of 
hy world _ 


ela Our cehiſliies 10 a Gl uninter- 
rupted ſucceſſion of tyranny, one of the greateft 
arid moſt enlightened nations on earth nobly 
dared to rouſe its gigantic, reſiſtleſs ſtrength, to 
break its ignominious ferters, to aſſert 1 its s froe- t 
dom, and to demand i ts rights. oy - 


Wis, 


For this, the people of France ale . 
for this they will doubtleſs obtain, the applauſe | 
175 admiration of ſucceeding — 


But Sl the defirution of the Baſtille, wa the 5 
ſubverfion of that tyrannic ſyſtem which armed it 
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dom ends. It was not the altar of liberty, but 
of faction, that was erected on the ruins of this. 
fortreſs of def} potiſi. | 


No nation had ever a fairer opportunity to 
eſtabliſh a free and- Permanent conſtitution; and 
there undoubtedly were, in the firſt conſtituent. - 
aſſembly, men of ability and virtue equal to the 
arduous taſk, 


But the © ſtill ſmall voice” of reafon and truth 
could not- be heard” amid the roar of contending 
factions, and the frantie orgies of a people intoxi- 
cated with the ſubtile paſſion of deſigning dema- 
gogues, who artfully taught them to believe tha-k ? 
every ſocial reſtriction was treaſon to the Rights 
« of Man“; that equality, not only of protet- 
tion but of ſtation, was effential to civil liberty; 
and, finally, that monarchy, diveſted of power, 
but loaded with reſponſibility, was to be retained 
juſt long enough to make it hated, ridiculed, and 
deſpiſed,” and then to be ignominiouſly degraded, 
and wantonly deſtroyed, to make way for that 
perfect, immaculate phenomenon in government, 

a pure democracy of Jacobins, inveſted with 

ſupreme power, and ſubje& to no controul but 

the ſuperintending wiſdom and Toyereign voice 

of, a Pariſian, mob! * | - 
| Thus 
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Tuns wickedly and fatally was the liberty of | 
1 ncR: ſacrificed to a worthleſs faction; and a 
conſtitution, marked with ſtrong, expreſſive traits 


of a divine origin, ſtrangled at its birth. 


The abuſed, inſulted populace, goaded by 
their unprincipled apoſtate leaders, and accele- 
rated by that impetuous volatility which is their 
national characteriſtic, preſſed on in a headlong, 
furious courſe, rapidly paſſing the bounds of 
liberty, juſtice, and reaſon, and 1gnorantly pur- 
ſung e öthe reverſe of wrong for right,“ till they 


reached the oppoſite extreme of 5 evil, more 
dreadful than deſpotiſm itſelt; they madly erected 


the ſtandard of anarchy, the bloody ſignal for in- 
aitgicie bun. een, and na. 


* 0 ke vengeance. for, juſtice, and ulla 


tion of evil for redreſs, are too common yet fatal 


errors. In private life they are frequently ſuc- 
ceeded by ſufferings and deep remorſe ; and when 


nations are actuated by principles ſo erroneous and 
depraved, they ſeldom eſcape a ſevere retribu- 


tion. 


| . 
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How awfully is this diſtributive juſtice exem- 
plified by the late eventful hiſtory, and preſent 
dreadful ſtate of France! Her monarchy dates its 

fall 
99 


: 


/ 


. 


fall from its unjuſt interference in the war between 
Britain and America; from its inſidious endea- 


vours to undermine a power It was too feeble to 
ſubvert. 


The conquerors -of the Baſtifle, elated 291 
their victory, reſtrained by no principle of reli- 
gion, juſtice, or humanity, and inflamed by the 
inſatiable paſſions of avarice, ambition, and re- 
venge, became, under the ſkilful management of 
their leaders, the inſtruments of a tyranny far 
more deſpotic and ſanguinary than any that ever 
has been recorded in hiſtory; and largely partici- 


| pros in the miferies wer 2 815 
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„ we 


A van cal} Juſt, apy: and 
ſevere, awaited the factious demagogues them- 
ſelves ; eagle · eyed in diſcovering, and indefati- 
gable in adopting, the ſureſt means to attain the 
object of their ambition, yet blind to che inevi- 
table conſequences that muſt enſue from a ſyſtem 
ſo ſuper· eminent in atrocity, they ſaw not that 


the guillotine, which had glutted their vengeance, 


gratified their avarice, and ſuſtained their power, 


would fall with avenging juſtice on their devoted 
heads. 


1 How 


0 

How exemplary i is the 50 which the 
revolution. in France affords to the ſurrounding 
governments and nations! how ſtrongly does it 
inculcate thoſe divine truths, that a people who are 
deſtitute of religion, virtue, or humanity, cannot 
be free ; nor a government founded on atheiſm, 
terror, profligacy, and coercion, ſecure ! 


« Dark, intricate,” and inſcrutable as the ways 


— 


of heaven appear to the circumſcribed, dubious 


view of human reaſon; ſtrange as it may ſeem 


that the innocent ſhould frequently ſuffer the pu- 


niſhment due to the guilty, that the people 


e ſhould bleed when their governors run mad; 
yet the invariable, the inſeparable connection be- 
tween the probity and proſperity, the profligacy 
and decline, of nations and of empires, proves, 
| beyond. the polhbility of a doubt, the more 
. over. ruling providence of God. 


| 11340 the con. 52 ab "oe the 2 af. 

ſembly, and the people of France, been actuated 
by principles of virtue, moderation, and mutual 
confidence, che conſtitution of 1789 might have 
been rendered at once reſpectable and permanent; 


and Europe might have eſcaped the horrors of 


WC, " ' 


* Delirant reges, * Achivi. : 
this 


690 
this deſolating war; but the general deptavity and 
inſincerity, the contention of paſſions, intereſts,” 
and prejudices, artfully inflamed and ſyſtemati - 
eally directed by that aſcendant faction, which ſoon 
after obtained for itſelf a local habitation and a 
name, “ not only obſcured the opening dawn of 
liberty 1 in France, but involved the neighbouring 
nations in the deepening—ftill impending gloom. 


of that wide-waſting | Nn their Hnguigary am- 
bition has raiſed. 


Secure” in "the fliplicit cbedichce, of the pro- 
fligate, ſanguinary populace of Paris, whom a 
ſimilarity of * diſpoſition and deſires attached to 
their intereſt, and a conſcious inferiority of in- 
tellect ſubjected to their power, they wanted 
not, nor indeed could they Poſſibly have obtain- 


ed, an engine better calculated to inſure ther 
ſucceſs. | OST ib 
Intimately acquainted with its latent ſprings, 
they could direct all its movements at pleaſure, 
and accommodate it with equal facility to the 
varied ſcenes and incidents of theit tragie drama. 


A ſpectacle, a tumult, or a maſſacre, they could 


produce with a wiſh, whenever it was their object : 
to amuſe, to intimidate, or to deftroy. | 


, | * The Jacobins. x | 
JH oe C Even 
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Even the enemies of the Jordbine "_ 45. | 
3 they were no leſs fertile in erpedients 


Be than * in the ufe of tbem. 


Wey knew chat their com eee plan, which 
included not only the attainment of abſolute 
power in France, but the ſubjugation or Tub- 
verſion ' of all the neighbouring governments, 


muſt expand by degrees, and might by a proper 


combination be ſo contrived, as to render the 
firſt of theſe e 9 to the coca 


Senſible. that * conſtirution of 1 789 had 


AP neither ſtability nor conſiſtence to render it per- 
manent, they were not only content, but gratified 
| oy the e Py {hap eee. 1 
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They 5 PR nance; an ka, no leſs 
prompt, than that of the real champions of liberty; 
and che blind deluded populace, in the ſolemn 


donſedetation of rhe 1515 of Nr io the Champ | 


ay Mars. 


Fo theſe eminent FL IE and philoſophers, 


| whoſe ſuperior intellects, and convenient con- 


ſciences, enable then to rejeC the idea of a God, 
and a future ſtate, as vam en of the vulgar 
1 multitude, 


en 
multitude, nothing could be more trivial than the 
obligations of an oath. How, admirably then, 


was this national pageant in every — _ | 


to the promotion of their views! 


“ 


The regulated its of i jnatrietitile 


multitude of all ages and conditions, annually 
affembled to confirm, by a folemn oarh, the con- 
, ſtitution, which was to ſecure to the whole French 
nation * liberty, equality, and the rights of man; 

the enlivening and © ſpirit- ſtirringꝰ ſounds of 
vocal and inſtrumental muſic, celebrating in 
patriotic and martial hymns the praiſes and tri- 


umphs of freedom; occaſionally interrupted by v 


the roar of cannon, and the acclamations of en- 
; raptured millions; and the altar of liberty, de- 


corated with its appropriate emblems and devices; 


formed altogether as grand and animating a 
pageant as it was poſſible for human art to exhibit, 
or even for i . to conceive. 


The abaſement of ag wi which ve an 
inferior ſtation, and had a ſubordinate and humili- 


ating part aſſigned it, in this auguſt and impoſing - - . 


ſpectacle, was admirably calculated to heighten 


| the ſtage eſſect, by abating the ancient national 


veneration and love of monarchy, and 1nfpiring 


the aſtoniſhed populace, 'who were at once ſpec- 
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tators and actors of the lofty ſcene, with ' high 
ideas of their own conſequence and eſtimation. ' 


. 


In any country a ſpectacle ſo uncommon and 


ſo ſublime, would have been deeply impreſſive; 
but in France it was faſcinating; and raiſed a 


fervour of enthuſiaſm which the popular leaders 
took all imaginable care to maintain, by ſuc- 
ceſſive appeals to their paſſions. In the hall 


of the Jacobins, hung round with the chains, 
iron cages, and various engines of tyranny or 
torture, ſuppoſed to be taken from the ruins of 
the Baſtille, the people ſaw at once the trophies 
of their conqueſt, and the incentives of their 
revenge. The deſtruction of the royal ſtatues 
and emblems, and the abolition of all ar- 
morial and hereditary honours, admoniſhed 
them that monarchy and - nobility being at all 


times, and in all countries, uſurpations on the 
rights of man, were fallen in France, never to 


riſe again. The inſcriptions of liberty and equality, 
which every where met the eye; the ſtudied 
vulgarity of ſalutation and language; the ſhame- 


leſs profligacy of manners, and the ſqualid mean- 


_ neſs of attire, were the / glorious triumphs of 


Sanſculottiſm : the fulſome incenſe offered by hy- 
pocriſy to folly | The apotheoſis of reaſon, per- 
ſonified by a female, of whom the famous Dr, 


Graham's | of health was probably the 


% K 
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prototype, was an admirable device to perſuade 
the people that religion was no more than a 
bugbear and an impoſition ; and the fpnificant 
inſcription, which pointed out their cemeteries as 
< the realms of eternal ſleep,” was well calculated 
to ſilence the murmurs of conſcience, to extinguiſh 


the feelings of humanity, and to 5 che dread 
of retribution. 


Nor was there leſs of policy, in the progreſſive | 
{yſtematic cruelty, with which the Jacobin faction 
treated the ill-fated Royal Family of France. 


Conſcious of the high veneration in which 


monarchy was held in France till the late ſudden 


revolution, they could not be ignorant that it 
had till many ſtrenuous adherents in the diſtant 


provinces, and perhaps even 1n the capital itſelf. 


It was no leſs evident that whatever acts of tyranny 
and oppreſſion might, according to the deſpotic con- 
ſtitution of the French monarchy, have been com- 
mitted under the ſanction of his name, Louis XVI. 
ſo far from being himſelf a tyrant, was poſſeſſed of 
2 diſpoſition remarkably placid and humane. 


Their object therefore was, to make not only tube 


monarchy itſelf, but the unhappy king, who 
bore his faculties thus meekly,” odious to the 
people before they ventured on HE 


The deep damnation of his taking off,” 
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Tion to contempt. 


iniquitous ropes 


Gawd. 


In the rapid reflux of popular opinion, nothing 


15 more common than the tranſition from venera- 
% 


Hiſtory {BESS in examples of this fluftua- 
tion, the cauſe of which is coeval with human 
nature, and reſults from its imperſections and per · 


verſeneſs, always varying in its unſtable judg- 
ment to oppoſite extremes, and unreaſonably de- 


een what it has fondly over valued. 


The malignant, fiapainary ſaction, ſaw that 
this, as well as every other defect or vice incident 
to the nature of man, might be made ſubſervient 


to their deſigns; and it would be unjuſt to their 


penetration and genius to deny their ſkill in the 
application of the vileſt principles to the moſt 


=> 


'To enter into 4 circumſtantial detail of events 
10 recent would be ſuperfluous ; ſince it is the 
ſole object of this eſſay to conciliate, not to 
inflame, the unreaſonable. and moſt impolitic 
animoſity that now, too fatally for France and 
Britain, exerts its exterminating influence in this 


indecifive war— 


| To 


166 
70 prove that it is the reciprocal intereſt of 
'both theſe nations, that it it is equally the duty of 
both their governments, to terminate the deſtruc- 
tive conteſt, not only by a juſt and honourable 
peace, founded on reciprocal conceſſion, forbear- 


ance, and oblivion of ancient enmity and preſent 


injury, but (however incongruous the idea may 


at firſt fight appear) by a ſincere, N 


ALLIANCE. 


Fo No meaſure ſhort of this can ſecure the repoſe of 
Europe. The ab/zrd, the horrid idea of natural 
enmity between Britain and France, muſt either 


be eternally extinguiſhed, or its ſmothered 'embers 
will ſoon again burſt forth in dreadful n,. 


* 


But this amity, which cannot be ſincere with- 


out a reciprocal renunciation of ambition, abaſe- 


ment of pride, and, in ſhort, without a total dere- 
liction of the opinions, a total revolution in the 


principles by which England and France have for 


many centuries been governed, can only proceed 
from that moſt difficult of all human exertions, 
A MUTUAL ACKNOWLEDGEMENT OF ERROR.“ 


» This ſubject is more fully diſcuſled in the Second Section. 


Poſfibly 
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Poſſihly this is too much for any one who is 
not a philoſopher, a maniac, or an ideot, to ex- 
pect. It is at eaſt totally different from the 


mniſe policy of the moſt ſagacious cabinets, and 


the moſt celebrated miniſters, that the preſent 
or any other century ſince the Chtiſtian æra, 
or even the annals of the world itſelf can 


* 
5 | * : 4 a 4* 5 d ' * as 


This, it muſt be acknowledged, is a melan- 
choly truti; but let any man of common ſenſe, 
reflection, and humanity, look back but to the 
dommeneement of the preſent century, and he 
muſt deeply lament the dreadful conſequences 


of cheſe ſagacious counſels. Nay, let him look 
back no farther than the laſt nine years, let him 


attentively contemplate the proſpe&t of Europe 
arthe preſent awful moment, and ſurely, if not loſt 
toifenſibility, he will ſtart with horror as from a 


«frightful dream; and when he views the bloody 


triumphs of Britain, of Auſttia, and of France, 
and the impending ruin of them all, he will in- 
dignantly exclaim, is this the age of reaſon? 


Fut returning from this digreffion, and refum-* 
ing the ſubject which gave riſe to it, the reader 
will eaſily perceive the adroitneſs with which the 
Jacobins availed themſelves of the errors of their 
we 5 opponents, 


—— 
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opponents, the prejudices of their adherents, 
and the weakneſs. of human nature itſelf, to 
promote their ſanguinary and ambitious Lene. 


The attempt made by the King lt Queen i 10 
fly from premeditated deſtruction, their 1ntereep- 
tion and moſt degrading return to Paris, were 
events as. fayourable to the views. of their enemies 
as they could poſſibly deſire. Every concurrent 
circumſtance attending this unfortunate attempt, 
which was almoſt at the moment of its comple» 
tion fruſtrated, more by the indolence and hu- 
manity of the King, than by the activity or 
vigilance of his purſuers, tended ſtill more to 
degrade him in the public opinion. Nothing was 
more eaſy than to inflame the minds of the popu- 
lace, by repreſenting this meaſure in the blackeſt 
eolours; they required no evidence to convince 
them that it was a ditect violation of the con- 
ſtitution Louis had ſworn to maintain; and 2 
plan, preconcerted between him and the enemies 
of that conſtitution, to reinſtate him in the ple- 
nitude of his former deſpotic power. 


Bold affertion, totally unſupported by grogk, 
was: ſufficient to eſtabliſh, in the, prejudiced minds 
of the enraged, multitude, the certainty of the 
king's duplicity in this tranſaction; though the 
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ignominious manner in which he was brought 
back to the Thuilleries, clearly demonſtrates tha 
he was regarded by his unfeeling conductors, and 
their unprincipled employers, as a priſoner 
rag to his Jail. 
07.6301 
Thar tay was the e of the n 
King and Queen, from the day of their entrance 
into Paris to that of their murder on the ſcaffold, 
cannot admit of a doubt; and it is equally true 
that, during the long and melancholy period 
of 1 its continuance, they ſuffered a complication 
of indignities as degrading, | and miſeries as 
Tevere, as the moſt refined, ingenious malignity 
could i invent, or the moſt mn. ume 
cruelty could infli. Te 
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Theſe un Rl bi trials the uche ſufferers 
e with a dignified, =_ collected fortĩ- 
tüde, which they never would have been thought 
to have pofſefſed, had it not been for the very 
extraordinary events which called forth thei harenc 

\ virtues: into action. n . 
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The treatment on experienced from the Jaco- 
bins on their 1 return to captivity, nearly reſembled 
that which a culprit, condemned to die, and ftriv- 


ing 1 to fave his devoted life'by IG" the vigi- 
noibslaen Pig? 2! * lance 


wil? 404 t. * 4 


— 8¹ i ko 


(ty ) . 
Jance of his keepers, would receive from "their 
 liberality om being reconducted to jail. The 
weight of his fetters muſt be encreaſed to ꝑre- 
vent force, the number of his guards muſt be 
augmented to counteract ſtratagem; che very 
ſmall catalogue of a priſoner's comforts muſt be 
abridged, to puniſh the 4 offence of feek- 
ing n. vation. <p 


7 


The human of the faction goubtleſ felt a 


. ſevere ſhock when obliged, by a ſeverity no leſs 
coercive, to reſtrain the violence, to counter- 
mine the frabd, and to puniſh the guilt of their 
royal priſoners; but cheir ſacred love of liberty, 
their veneration for the conſtitution they had ſworn 
to maintain, and their delicate ſerupuloſity in the 
obfervance of fo ſolemn and conſcientious an 
obligation as an oath, were motives too potent 
even for the love of money how peri in their 
benevolent” hearts to combat; a ſenſe of dut 

therefore Ner- over \the veakficls of their 
nature. 


« Mercy left her throne, 
. 66 een: 
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No 0 was, in future, to 5 be thewn to che 
jp crimiials, bo had preſumed to take a 
41011 ad D « e clan- 
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(2) 
clandeſtine flight from the blefled abode of 


8 1 n, and the rights of man!! 


It was not gaben chat they. were ceo 
from the poſſibility of eſcape, and ſurrounded by 
a furious multitude, thirſting for their blood ; 
thouſands of their faithful adherents and gallant | 
defenders muſt be maſſacred before their eyes, 
ere they were permitted to cloſe them for ever ; 
and [20,000 choſen champions of liberty were 
invited- to the capital, that they might ſhare the 
glories and the triumphs of the brave Pariſian 
fans culottes. The decree had paſſed the nation- 
al aſſembly, and the King was required to give 


it his aſſent. Had they enjoined - him to figy 
the death warrant of himſelf and family, they 


might with equal reaſon and juſtice have expected 


his compliance; but to the. Jacobin faction his 
.acquiekence or refuſal was of little moment, 


ſince the former would render him deſpicable in 


the opinion of the people at large, and the 


latter would ex _ him to the — of the 
Pariſian mob. 


This however, he had the fortitude to prefer, 
and, with a firmneſs which he was not ſuſpected 
to poſſeſs, exerciſed the power veſted in him by 


the conſtitution of refuſing his aſſent to the decree. 
5 | his 
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This decided oppoſition to a meaſure, calculat- 
1 not only for his own deſtruction, but for the 
ſubverſion of the conſtitution itſelf, was repre- 
ſented by the. Jacobins, and regarded by the 
populace, as an audacious avowal of tyranny, and 
wound up their minds to that decree of enthuſiaſlic 
ferocity neceſſary for the ſanguinary work their 
deſpots had deſtined them to perform. 


By an ingenious refinement in the art of tor- 
menting, which might probably have exceeded 
the ſagacity of a Nero, a Caligula, or a Maximin, 
theſe adepts 1 in the ſcience contrived 


bs «0 To feed deſirudtion with a lingering act. 


and to fill the intermediate- buſy ſcenes with a 
wonderful a of ** 


Ou the 2oth of 1 1792, a 3 -abble, 
whoſe only object in demanding, or rather in 
forcing "admittance to the royal victims, were 
Kilfully inftrufted to. awaken terror by alarm, t6 
emburer inſult with contumely, and to ſharpen 
| contempt by derifion ; a proficiency ſo unrivalled 
in the ſcience of torture, reflects the higheſt de- 
gree of credit on the ingenuity and diſcernment, 
if not on the humanity of their employers: How 
degrading to human nature were the motley ſcenes 
of erden mirth, and rage, exhibited that day 
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ache Thuilleries. Let how clearly did this de- 


monſtrate the frivolity, as well as ferocity of a 
rabble,” who could thus aſſociate ridicule with 
barbarity, and extract pleaſure from the wanton 
and i. rae of Oy 


'S © "T8 «wt 4 * 


* This full gratification o theſe is 


| propenfities was undoubtedly a judicious prepa- 
ration of. the actors for the tragedies they were to 


perform on the 10th of Auguſt and ad of Sep- 
tember, in the {ame year. 


| 1 110 9 = g : | | 

But as it is by no means nęceſſary, it certainly 
cannot be deſirable, to obtrude on the averted 
eyes of the public, ſcenes ſo abhorrent to humani- 


ty, ſo diſgraceful to the age and nation in which 
they were e enpibited. 


> : 


The Wa of the writer in. this review 
of the leading events in France, from the deſtruc- 
tion of the Baſtille to the ſubverſion of the con- 
ſtitution of 1789, is to prove, that they evidently 
reſuſted from the regular developement of a plan, 
moſt artfully arranged. and ſucceſsfully executed, 

by the Jacobin, or (as it is commonly called) the 


republican faction, to eſtabliſh for themſelves a 


deſpolic e in F rance, and to extend it 
through - 


( 23 ) 
throughout Europe, under the er names of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity. 111 


Hypocriſy and: enthuſiaſm are no leſs inimiral 
to liberty than to religion and the. danger which 
civil ſociety has to fear from the influence of 
political impoſition, though at .alÞ times, greater 
than, any, to be apprehęnded from pious, fraud, 
were, never. more ju{tly to be dreaded than at the 
preſent alarming eng; ¶π yones 0) aol netrs 

AIM 40 rA ATI | 

Thee intolerant perſecuting ſpirit of religious 
bigotry exiſts no longer, and: the enthuſſaſch of 
the preſent day ĩs not merely harmleſs; i849 highly 
beneficial. It reſtrains the vicious, and Profiiores 
the virtuous propenſities and habirs of the lower 
orders of the cmmunity : it inculcates offitheir 
minds the neceſſy of ſubmitting to that '{6&ial 
ae 


Such; at leaſt, are OE principles of thoſe 
ſesctaries in Britain who abe denominared en- 
thuſiaſts. The miniſters of the eſlabliſhed church 
itlelf are not more conſtant, nor more” urgent, 
chan the preachers of methodiſm, in adwöniſbing 
their hearets to yeild willing obedience and ſteady 
WP. to that mild and equitable ſyſtem of laws, 
which 


* 
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which ſecures to them nt their proper. 
1 18 | . 


Tobey return their Aue add 1 rate ü thanks 
to heaven, that they are ſubje&s of a govern- 
ment which  repays obedience with protection; 
which will inſure to Britons, while it exifts un- 
impaired, the greateſt meaſure of 'zayairry 
the exiſtence of civil ſociety will admit; which 
guaranties to every rank in the * the 
SOCIAL ene MAN. | 


1 * 


of hypocriſy ade ee in 
in a 5 


T he n of 4 ion 33 FB 
* and the rights. of man,“ — 
by their fruits reha know them.” ow 


Jo deny, that among the founders of this new 

ſer, and even among, its preſent leaders, there are 
men of ſuperior abilities would be no leſs abſurd 
than to ſuppoſe the vigour of their mental powers 
were impaired, or the exerciſe of them reſtrained, 


by the unwelcome intruſion of religion . FanioncRs 
Os or 7 


* 


But 


4 


9 
- But cheir inferior agents, their miſfionaries for 
dhe propagation of their glad tidings, neither 
profeſs nor want any . 1 natural | 
re R tile : = To 
LE T6, 

The eſſential 1 for a . 20 
by no means difficult to be found in men of 
common abilities; real or ſimulated enthuſiaſm, 
vehement geſture, and fluency of elocution, | 
ſtrength of lungs, coarſo, vulgar abuſe, 4 Wh 
meaning Homes are ar e 


— | 


1 of bbs * common | mould” abaunded 
in France at the:;:ogmmencement. of che revolu- 
tion, and their ſpeeches, not only in the National 
Aſſembly, b ut in all places of public reſort, con- 
tributed probably much more to the abolition 
of che hierarchy and mobility, and the conſequent 
deſtruction of the royal family, of monarchy 
itſelf, and of the conflitution of 1789, than 
the moſt elaborate. writings of en 225 ee 
bratgd philoſophers cowl boys dove, M: 


The inflated 33 in the national 55 
conſtituent aſſemblies, were exactly level to the 
capacities, and well - calculated to inflame the 
paſſions of the mob within doors and without. 
The fans culotte orators, whoſe ſpeeches wers 
ti | E moſt 


Cas) 


diele, were ſure to receive the gratulation 

of the Mountain and the gallery. Many of them, 4 
it muſt be confeſſed, were no mean proficients in 

the rapid, vehement oratory, ſo impreſſive on the . 
minds of vulgar auditors. That wy of them 17 
5 e - 


2 
7 £4 ;: * 1 D: 


add age and werance and te power of words, 
« * To ſtir men's minds to mutiny and rage, 


eff Nen DIS - E { N ſ 
Bas been fatally proved by the ſanguinary fury | 
which they inſpired into the deluded multitude, 
and the atrocious deeds which were in conſe- $9 
quene committed on the 10th of Auguſt and 
ad of September, 1792. At this dreadful period | 
rhe conſtirittioh of 1789 was ſubverted, the King ( 
and his unhappy family were impriſoned, and deſ- 2 
potiſm fixed her bloody throne in the hall of the 
Jacobins; this tyrannic faction governed the 
populace; the populace, under their direction, kept 
the national aſſembly in a ſtate of abje& fear and 
implicit obedience 3 and ſuch were the delegates of — f 
the French nation, who ſanctioned the murder of 
Louis pan and en che nee of 1792.“ 
e 


4 nn Williams's, ; 
Letters, will Huftrate at once the inſolent pretenſions of the 

mob, and the abje& ſtate of the national aſſembly.—A 
member being ill treated in his paſſage to the houſe, aſked 
| : ; IT 99 | the 
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This conſtitution; founded on perjury, rapine, | 
and murder, could recur to no better expedients 
for its maintenance and ſupport. Terror there- 
fore became the order of the day; the guillo- 
tine, © the miniſter of finance ;” and the poſſeſſion 
of property, the harbinger of death. The ty- 
ranny, the ambition, the avarice, and the bar- 
barity of the Jacobins were inſatiable; and 
hy * fraternicy” was to effect for them in other 
"countries what © liberty and equality”. had done 


in their own; it was even to do more; for at the 


ſame time that it afforded ample gratification for 


their inordinate appetites, -it gave a temporary 
ſtability to their government, which they could 


not by any other means have obtained, and 
diverted the popular enthuſiaſm to a walt 


favourable to their 

They were well aware 90 the origin of their 
power might in a very ſhort time become its de- 
ſtruction; and that a revolution would eaſily de- 
ſtroy the fragile fabric of inſurrection. Of this they 
were in continual dread ;, ſome whole provinces 
were in an actual ſtate of rebellion , and others 


the ſurrounding rabble how they dare inſult a repreſentative 5 
of the people ?—one of them repled, You are, it is true, 


the repreſentative of. the people ; ; but we are your es 
for we are the people. 2 
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were by no means unanimous in ſupporting their 
uſutpation. The moſt ſtaunch enemies of mo- 
narchy ſaw with jealous indignation the monopo - 
lIizing influence of the capital, the unrivalled 
aſcendancy of the Jacobihs, and the enterprizing 
ambition of Robeſpietre. A craſade for the 
propagation of * Hberty, equality, and fraternity 
to the neighbouring nations, and to Britain among 
2 firſt, whete emiſſaries had long been ſecretly 
and (as they Had reaſon to think) ſucceſsfully 
employed, was the moſt effectual meaſure they 
- c6tild adopt. It. was unqueſtionably the duty of a 
fret hag pe t6- > 1⁰ ihe Ft. 


ort the Wb man. T is governments of 
Europe were all deſpotic and cortupt—Kings were 
% crowned ruffans, who ought t to be indiſcrimi- 
rarely deſtroyta ; * ** 70 fe bork 2 royalty was itſelf 
6 trime. deſerving oath," with many other abſur- 
dities of A fituflar kind, were c6fitinually repeated 
Þy the Jacobitle, and excited the moſt enthibaſtic 
"4rdot in the delüdled and deeply injured people. 
Thins they were fett forth by millions to ſpread 


* Theſe: TEE "WR with many no Tels inflammatory and 
aden were kreque ntly made uſe of by the orators "molt 
cctebrated in the 2 ny at ey _—_ end bf the 


year 1794, 
Bide bo - Bavghter 
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Nzvghter and defolation through che 0 
range of their deſtructive courſe; to drench their 


own fertile provinces with kindred blood, 'and to WE 
leave their country a prey to the tranſcendant | 


atrocity of the moſt ruthleſs tyrants that ever 
ſcourged mankind. * But have not the people of 
France, it may be afced; an undoubted right to 
choofe whatever form of government they thought 
fit without conſulting the neighbouring . 


* METER they have, provided the . 
ads they adopt does not interfere with the in- 
ternal government, or with the rights of other 
nations. No other ſtate is authorized by the law 
df nations to queſtion the right of the people of 


France to deſtroy their ancient deſpotic monarchy. 


They had an equal right to form the conſtitution 
of 1789—an equal right (fo far as it concerns all 
other nations) to deſtroy 1 in 1792, the conſtitution 
they had folemnly ſworn on each anniverſary of 
its formation to maintain—an equal right (if it 


ſeemed good to them) to appoint delegates and 


hold their national aſſembly at Paris—an equal 
right to ſuffer that aſſembly to be overawed and 


governed by a lawleſs banditti, the ſ0i-diſan# 


ſovereign power of the people, though, in fact, the 
fervile inſtruments vf à faction an equal right 


i give the ſanction of their tacit or implied 
2 


r 


— 
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affant of every a® of rapine and 2 
mitted in their name an equal right to celebrate 
the anniverſary of the infamous murder of their 
king as 2 triumphal feſlival to convert the 
church of Notre Dame into a temple of reaſon— 
10 eſtabliſh atheiſm to canonize.. . Marat. and 
Robeſpierre—to make the zoth of Auguſt, and 
ad of September, 1792, red letter days, in the 
Sans Culotte Calendar—ip fine, they had, and ſtill 
have, an unqueſtionable right to Eſtabliſh and 
e that ſyſtem of * liberty and 
equality, which they now. poſſeſs. becauſe, 
| however payuſt, immoral, inhuman, or abſurd 
their conduct in theſe, and various other inſtances 
way be, one independent nation is not account: 
able to another for the adminiſtration hl 
| 1 of its internal e | 


Bur when France, not content wigh, formiog 5 
conftiyrion for herſelf, added . fraterxity” ta 
> liberty ; and equality,” ſhe violated the cakes of 
every nation with whoſe internal, government ſhe 
thus. preſumed to interfere. To repel invaſion is 
a right founded on the immutable laws of nature 
and juſtice; and even to make repriſals, (though 
not [6 clearly deducible from theſe pure ſources), 
35 admitted as a right by the law of nations; for 
. reaſon ; that en being independent af 

3 each 
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euch other, and there not being, as. in ſeparate | 


ſocieties, any court of law in which the injured 
party can ſeek redreſs and puniſh thoſe who do 


che wrong, they mult vindicate their rights by 


force of arms, and attack the unjuſt aggreſſor 


where he is moſt vulnerable. Happy would it be 
for mankind, if it were poſſible for our nature to 
be ſo far meliorated, and our paſſions ſo much 
under the command of philoſophy, as to allo of 
theeſtabliſiment of ſucks a court of equity, among 


the civilizet nations in the world, as might ſuper- 


ſede the dire neceſſity of war, and 1 its concomitant 
horrors and crimes. 


ft - Millions Ends beings, ftrangers to each 
ether, and much more inclined by nature to be 


friends chan enemies, would not then be con- 
veyed over land and ocean with peril, bardſhip, 
and diſeaſe for their conſtant attendants, and with 
the improvident ruinous expenſe to their different 
nations, for no other purpoſe than to deſtroy each 
ether; that they may gratify the pride, avarice, or 
revenge of thoſe, who, perhaps, deride alike their 
fafferings, and their folly !—Such, however, is the 
preſent imperfect ſtareof humanaffairs; andaccord- 
ing to the abſurd and ſanguinary ſyſtem, by which 
the conduct of the moſt civilized nations toward 
each other 15 regulated, France was juſtified, not 
: only 


. (w9 
only in oppoſing the aggreſſion of the Emperor 
and the King of Pruſſia, but in attempting t 
carry be War into nen territoriea. 


. 


1 | 


| Thus an yy wore 8 Aa thirſt 
for power and conqueſt more inſatiable, a deſpo- 
tim more humiliating, more dangerous, and 
more intolerable. than even, that af Louis XIV. 
aſſumed the appearance of juſtice ; and the people 
vere at once inflamed _ 9 es * 

| 9 
of a Xclporifm, and Gntiments FR ne — 
their views, the Jacobins were not flow to avail 
themſelyes; daily experience convineing them 
that no achievement is too daring, no conqueſt 
too hard, for thoſe who. poſſeſs the conſummate 
art to blind the reaſon, and inflame the paſſions 
of the mind; to direct the reſiſtleſs operations of 
that paſſive ſlave of prejudice and opinion, yet 
powerful agents in all political tranſactions, the 
will of the multitude.— This is the mighty engine 
which the deſpotic rulers of France have, from 
the commencement of the memorable revolution, 
but too ſucceſsfully employed, i in promoting their 
maſt daring, molt iniquitous, and, to thoſe who 


do not conſider the force of their * e 
| molt 1 im e deſign. 


ma 


x he 


#* 
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AS * 


he deftroRtion of the Baſtile, of the bobiltty, 
of the monarchy, of "religion, of all ſocial ſubor= 
Cination, and of every moral principle, was not 
n 8 ＋ revolution circumſcribed by the boun- 
Ezries 0 France: it Was a total revolution in the 
op ci ons, the ff manners, and the cuſtoms of a great 
and populous nation; its influence is pervading, 
PWgfeſtveß and teſſſtlefs; but its vital principle, 


which 18 n other than the unaccountable mutabi- 


Ity of the human mind, is unſubſtantial, con 
fleeting, as 


ue baſeleſs fabric of a Vigo. - 


＋ he Jacobins, exalted by this capricious power 
to the ſummit of their wiſhes, were confident that 
fratethity would gain for them in other nations 
equal advantages to thoſe which liberty and 
equality had procured for them in France; and 
that their united influence would extend their 
conqueſts and their power far beyond the wideſt 


limits to which the ambition of a ſingle deſpot ever 
preſumed to aſpi pire. V. 


Te war 8 we are moſt "TEAS obliged 


to continue is a war of principles: not a war of 
the French Republic with the coaleſced powers, 


but of e liberty, equality, fraternity, - and the 


ut 
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F 


rights 


CN 


rights of man” (as defined by the Jacobins) with 

every form of government, and every ſyſtem of 
religion eſtabliſhed on earth.—On, the part of 

France it is bellum” ad internecionem ; on that of 1 
the confederated powers, it is a war not merely 

of ſelf defence, but of ſelf preſervation. 


To every country which has a governmete 
worth defending, a religion worth preſerving, a 
war with the conſtitution of France of the year 
1792, was not a queſtion of expediency, policy, 
or juſtice, but of evident, inevitable neceſſity. 
Nor could the (coercive force of this neceſſity be 
more powerfully impreſſive on any country than 
on Britain, ſince no other country poſſeſſed ſo 
excellent a conſtitution of government, united 
2 wich ſo rational an eſtabliſhment, or ſo ample a 
-toleration of religion. The war which is un- 
aàvoidable cannot be unjuſt ; and to thoſe who are 
convinced no alternative was left for Britain, but 
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0 reſign 1 its government, its liberty, its property, 
i 
4 "or to maintain theſe ineſtimable privileges by 
1 force of arms, the juſtice of the war cannot be a 


matter of doubt; however ſincerely every friend 
to his couhtry, and to the human race, mult 
lament its dire neceſſity. F 
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It is nat with France as a nation that Britain 
is now at war; and happy would it have been for 
both countries, had not petulance, arrogance, 
ambition, or a weak impolitic acquieſcence with 
popular prejudice and reſentment, plunged them 
into * three wars equally ruinous to themſelves, 
and deſtructive to#mankind, for objects ſo unim- 
portant as to be nearly ridiculous. Far different 
are the cauſes and objects of the preſent momen- 
tous conteſt, in which the queſtion at iſſue is no 
leſs than the maintenance or diſorganization of 
civil ſociety. The ſubverſion of the exiſting 
governments was the avowed object, the ani- 
mating principle of that military deſpotiſm which 
the governing faction in France thought proper 
to call the conſtitution of 1792. Pure democra- 
cies, of a ſimilar conſtruction, were to be univetſally 
eſtabliſhed—monarchy under any form was de- 
clared to be tycanny a violation of the impre- 
ſcriptible rights of man; ; hereditary honours and © 


titles were impoſitions no leſs ridiculous than in- 


tolerable—and the poſſeſſon of prxuce property 


C. \ The Spaniſh war of 1938, in which France engaged firſt 
25 an ally, and afterwards as a principal, originated in the 
loſs of Capt. Jenkins's ear.—The war of .1756, was, as 
Mr. Voltaire pointedly remarks, . a quarrel for a few acres 
of ſuow in Canada: —and the American war took its rife 
from a litigated tax of 29. 6d, per ib. on tea, | 
pack a was 
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was indonllltent with liberty and equality. Theſo 
( ſaid the Jacobins) are the only true principles 
tc of government; and theſe it is our duty, our 
e intereſt, and our determination, not only to 
maintain, but to diſſeminate, We have not 
te the moſt diſtant idea of congueſt; it is not for 
“this our triumphant banners are diſplayed in 
Belgium, in Holland, in Germany, and in 
“ Italy; it is not with the oppreſſed people of 
te theſe countries we are at war; they are our 
«© brethren ; we therefore invite them to fraternize 
with us, and, like us, to extirpate the tyrants 
te and the tyranny they have 805 "OP Pr 
a under.“ 


Democratic tyranny thus erected a bettet 
throne on the ancient, but unſtable, foundation 
of force and fraud. lnvigorated by the addi- 
tional ſupport it derived from a ſpirit of popular 
enthyfiaſm, more ardent, and far mare univerſal, 


+ ®* Democratic tyranny always ſeeks ſupport from popular 
gelufion, united with military force, as monarchical deſpotiſm 
does from the 1 union of ps ſame force with an eutdeen or 


© Piecogative, | ys 


| of the P 
hiſtories of Greece and Rome ne 70h 
kran be e * > ; 


* 
©. 
N 


* = 
than religious fanaticiſm eyer excited ; it graſped 
its iron ſceptre, eager to exerciſe that ſupreme 

command, to eſtabliſh that dictatorial aſcendency 
over Europe, which have always been the darling 
objects of France, and which her hypocritical 
demagogues not only taught her to believe, but 
miglit probably be vain enough themſelves to 

imagine, ſhe would affuredly acquire and retain, 


| - The all-wiſe Governor of the uniyerſe is con- 
tinually producing good from evil: ſometimes 
| counteracting the moſt deep laid plans of human 
- Iniquity by the intervention of cauſes equally un- 

foreſeen and irreſiſtible ; and frequently convert- 
ing the moſt malignant, cruel, and ſordid paſſions 
| In the heart of man to the ſervice of oppoſite 


Thus the reciprocal miſeries of this defolating 
war may, when the dreadful ſtorm is paſt, excite 
in the breaſts of thoſe who now meet only to de- 
ſtroy, thoſe ſentiments of philanthropy which are 
congenial to our nature. The rant of pretended 
zealots, who in ſecret deride the patriotiſm they 
profeſs, whoſe ſole aim is to violate thoſe rights, 
to deftroy that freedom they pretend to revere, 
may prove ellentially beneficial to the liberties of 
een 


£4 


The 


* 
- 
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The 9p"? "Pe" A fury of en fanaticiſm, 
which confounds monarchy with tyranny, and 
affails alike the benefactors and the plunderers of 
nations, as it bas awakened, may. perpetuate, 
popular reſentment againſt ambition, rapine, and 
* under whatever form l ** appear. 

f a 

To. 2 ages, * even to this, the 
revolution itſelf, dreadful as are its preſent effects, 
menacing as its aſpect now appears, may be pro- 
ductive of ineſtimable benefits. It may accelerate 
and. « extend the progreſs of liberty, philoſophy, 

and civilization; it may inform, correc, and 
man mankind. WT in iS 

Wu 
4 Already irumeliorating influence produces great 
and viſible alterations in our conduct as well as in 
our opinions. Superſtition drops its maſk, and 
perſecuiion its ſcourge; pride, terrified and | 
abaſed, relaxes its haughty brew; rank, birth; 
and title, are appreciated by the ſtandard: of 
reaſon; and the fortuitous occupier of theſe 
neceſſary. appendages to civil ſociety muſt no 
longer claim from others that reſpe& for his 
{tation Which he neglects to pay it himſelf; he 
muſt alſo bear in mind. that the moſt dangerous 
and the orſt of leyellers in ſociety are thole wha 
* the ſtation to > which fortune bas raiſed 
them; 


23 
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chem; who lower che eminence on which they 
ere& the ſtandard of their pride; and abet the 
cauſe of that equality they affect to depreciate and 
delpiſe, making the neceſſity of ſubordination 
grie vous, and fubmiſſion to vice, arrogance, and 
folly, diſgraceful. | 


Ho pointed, yet how juſt, is the contempt 
with which reaſon and philoſophy now regard the 

famed exploits, the rapine, the murders, the 
inſatiable pride and ambition of that * crowned 
te xuffianꝰ of antiquity; Alexander the Great! 
They may now give a bold and deciſive anſwer 
in the affirmative to the queſtion of the humane, 
indignant poet, 


« And ſhall not twice a thouſand years unpraiſe | 
* The N boy, and blaſt his guilty bays? 
| Dr. Louxc's Love of Fame. | 


His valour, his occaſional magnanimity, his 
noble confidence, may {till be admired ; but his. 
exceſſes, his pride, and his tyranny, will, in this 
enlightened age, meer wich the W PP 
deſerve. ot 


How deſpicable, how ſordid, how abje&; does 
the ſanguinary ambition of Louis XIV. appear! 


How 
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How does it ſhrink from the mertifping een. 
with the invincible Grecian Hero ! 

No ſprig of laurel graced he W digs 
informed no virtue itradiated the mind of the 
gon y ferocious bigot. 


The baughty ontelenting deſpot apeapitied 
armies of flaves to ſacrifice their lives in the unjuſt 
and unayailing attempt to ſwell his triumphs, 
and extend his ſway. Rioting in luxury and de- 
bauchery, or chanting, with impious hypocriſy, 
Te Deum for battles he dared not fight, and 
for victories he did not obtain, he ſaw Europe's 
fertile plains deſolated and drenched with blood at 
his command; while the indignant, agonizing, 
awful groan of ſuffering millions aſcended to 
heaven, to call down vengeance on his guilty 
head. | | 


Nor was the tremendous appeal preferred in 
vain 3 baffled; abaſed, and vanquiſhed, enraged 
by difappointmenr, and afflifted with an incurable 
diſeaſe, the wretched Louis cloſed a life of in- 
famy with anguiſh, remorſe, and diſmay. 


411 weared ambition, how much art thou ſhrunk ! | 


Ae all the trophies, glories, triumphs, toils, 
66 _ to this _ moature a 
| | e k. 


' + & 


The open, dating arrogance « of regal tyranny, 
a po plunder and. devaſtation, however 
odious and revolting to reaſon” and humanity, ; 
 dazzles, by its terrific ſplendor. The ſtern, ma- 
Jeltie, intrepid hero, ſcorning alda, 8 


59 raed 
. Afarnes the part of * e FS, 550%, op 
« Leaſh'd in like hounds, ſee Famine, Sword, : and Ty. 
* Goch for employment nens ; 3 
” — 
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Not ſo 3 mean, 88 Ans culbete tyranny, 
of Jacobin extraction. It takes a ſecret, treache- 
rous, © ſerpent courſe 5 like the fabled Proteus, 
Hortows the form moſt ſuited to its pürpoſc, and 
thinks none too vile chat can "gfarify ks a ambi- 
riod, Latiate its avarice, or glut its vengeante. 
Sometimes it apes the ſly, inſidious hypocrite, 
preaching to the gaping multitude the new politi- 
cal revelation of liberty, equality, and the“ rights 
t of man;” while the ſlow and moving 
„„ finger of deriſion points indignantly ut the 
fupercilious ariſtocrat, the lazy, pampered ptelate, 
the rich, luxurious merchant ; then turns ſignifi- 


cantly to their palaces, their churches, and theit 


wealth; extols the wiſdom and, the. juſtice of 
| 2 ms: : "the — of bleſſed 


( 42 ) 


pack, 1 2 "ah il-fated vidims to the tols 
of their LAY : 


C * 


© 


3 2 


"The varying Woche, through every changing 
form retaining his innate depravity, now, perhaps, 
appears the zealous champion of his country's 
cauſe, and injured freedom's rights, aſcends the 
tribune, echos the hollow murmurs of the _ 
ful * Mountain,” 


© Bellows out for Rome and for his country, 
339 he ſhakes the Senate.“ . 
Soars nord) n 4 (101.  ADDISON:\ 


. quits his fleeting form, Ka 1 
perbaps, the furious hordes of frantic republicans, 
deaf to the voice of ſuffering. humanity, and 
eager to ſpread: terror and deſtruction, Rong 
their native land, 


” The mother! $ piercing ſhriek, the infant” $ feeble 
ay, awake no pity in the tyrant's breaſt; bis 
| command is gone forth—all royaliſts muſt die— 
whole, provinces muſt be depopulated—and deſo- 


lation muſt he accounted vidtory.* _ 

OR "x Vbi folidinem faciunt,, pacem vocant, _ 2k ty 

2 were T the dess ef 1. Vene, 
. vaunting invader of Ireland. 


N ; 
- ' * 
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Sated for a while with Kander he becomes 
the director of feſtivals and orations—the com- | 
poſer of martial airs; and . pious orgies,” in 
honour of ** his gods,” —the arbiter of taſte and 
faſhion - — - the age philoſo pher, legiſlator, and 


SS + + 


pate a ſtupid, flaviſh world—to eradicate che 
ancient hereditary, vulgar errors, of chaſtity, 
virtue, and morality ; and to extinguiſh the very 
name and memory of Chriſtianity. = rt 

Again the direful tocſin ſounds=—the. Minit. 
capital re-echos the roar of cannon—the ſhrieks 
of death; and the ſhouts of triumphant, frantic 
rage! The mam-bheuded monſter now _— | 
its n aſcends its ſhe guive cbrone, 


, * 64 Rides in the whichyind, and diet 6: Ape. 


Prodigal of blood, , it has even been known 
ſome times to deviate into the path of juſtice, and 
ſhed its own. The heads of tyrants have paſſed 
in quick ſucceſſion under its guillotine, while the 
' deathleſs hydra has ſtill ſurvived, and gained new 
0 from its ending wounds, 


- 5 * 
— — e oy 


ig! * The diifcation of 3 and even of 8 
0” of divorce—and the new calendar, were mor nadoahe- 
th 2 for theſe purpoſes. 


. 
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extended his 3 conqueſts, was the metamor- | 


Phokis i into fo that ſleek, bale, cringing, cruel | bypo- 
* ceives the furtaunding oa gations with the ſemblance 


e liberty, apd the chimera of equality that 
cowardly aſſaſſin, which | 


de ee nil fab aue while n . 
2 82 ns 1 2 _—_— 
I 80 ie * it ry a 
"faichful repreſentation of the principles and con- 
duct of the faction which governed France, from 
the depoſition of the King, and the ſubverſion of 
the conſtitution of 1789, till the end of the year 
1793: and which, even till the eſtabliſhment of 
the preſent conſtitution, exhibited very equivo- 
en ſymptoms of amendment; it will not, be 
Very difficult to accompliſh the objefts of this 
| "Uiſcullion, which are, 3 
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iſt, To excul pate the Brit Sendet ua - 
nation from the foul imputation of unjuſtly pro- 


ö bo 7 | *voking 4 War, into which they were reluctantly 


compelled to engage. -— ag 


In Hugging and * have Wee preceded 8 
_ - adly, 


* 


* 
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2dly, To point out the impolicy of receiving 
M. Chauvelin as ambaſſador from the republic 
of France, in the beginning of the year 17933 
and to vindicate the ſincerity of adminiſtration in 
the late negotiation for pence: OE FC 


— 
— 


Zuly, To recommend the immediate termina- 
tion of this deſtructive war by a general peace, 
on the baſis of compenſation, which has been 

admitted by the governments of France and 
Britain to be juſt, and to render this peace per- 
manent and ſecure by a firm alliance between the 
Er and N be NN ann 

.: Thicke dirs will be fury eee in 
whe following ſection. / 27 
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""$EEFION SECOND. 


- 


Tr heavy charge, that the Britiſh govern» 


ment precipitated this country. into an unjuſt. 
aud unneceffary war with France, though. re- 
peatedly urged, not only by the anarchiſts of that 


nation, and the inſtigatars of ſedition and revolu- 


tion in this, but by many elevated in ſtation, re- 
ſpectable for integrity, and eminent in ability, 
has never been ſubſtantiated by evidence, nor 
corroborated r will bear the 
teſt of impartial diſcufos. 


-- 


It was not akin France, as a nation, nor even 


againſt the Jacobins, unjuſtly exerciſing an uſurped 
power in that nation, that the Brinſh govern- 
ment took up arms. 


The tyranny of theſe democratic impoſtors' 


might have excited our abhorrence ; the miſeries 
of their victims muſt have claimed our compaſ- 


- paſhon ; i and the blind credulity of their ad- 
herents might bave raiſed our wonder: but the 


crimes committed, and the calamities endured 


v.. 
Ys > * 
a 
* a 
a” \ | 
_ 
2 


La) 


dy France, could not have juſtified our inter- 
ference, if their EIT had not extended 
to ourſelves. | 


7 


f1 

| Iris not bean their goverament is oppreſſive, 
and their governors tyrannical, but becauſe the Ave 
principles upon which that government is found- 


ed. are incompatible with the exiſtence of our own, 
Foe we are at war with them. 


It is not on our part a war of aggreſſion, but | 
of ſelf defence ; a war which no expedient could 

have prevented, which abſolutely precluded any 
poſſibility of compromiſe, while thoſe princi iples 

were explicitly avowed, and W reduce 

ed to practice. Ds 


; J 
5 


* before the death of Louis XVI. as 
Jacobin faction had infidiouſly attempted to un- 
dermine a conſtitution of government, which, 
when they obtained the full poſſeſſion of un- 
limited power, they openly 1 it was s their 

intention to ſubvert, 


2 k . * ” 1 8 " - 
—— 


Our JO conſlitution was at once an object 
of envy; hatred, and fear, to this 94 mono · 
been ambitious . 
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They envied the wealth, they bated che liberty, 


| they. feared the power which Britain derived frown 


this: conſtitution ; and, juſtly confidering. that, 
while the Britiſh government poſſeſſed the con- 
fidence of the people, it would oppoſe an in- 
ſuperable obſtacle ta their long projected ſcheme 
of univerſal empire, "they omitted nõ means 
which fraud could ſuggeſt, treachery could exe 
cute, or chance might offer, to weaken a confi- 
dence, and divide a force, with which they were. 
ct 1 united, 0 contend. 


4 — 
” . 
* - = 


Fonune on this pccafign Rewe moſt propi- 
nous to their deſires, by fopplyigg, virhout even 
an effort, on their. part, of genius or invention, 
the moſt apt means for inſtilling inta the minds 
of the populace their diſorganizing, levelling 
Principles of equality; their inſidiqus offers of 
reyolutienary fraternity and furniſhed them, at 
the ſarpe time, with the moſt convenient vehicle; 


; and the molt plauſible” pretexts, for, diffeminating 


their fallacious and, moſt pernicigus. doctrines 
through the different provinces, LY England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. Correſponding, ſocieties 
bad been eſtabliſhed 1 in London, and, in different 

urts of Great Britain, for the purpoſe « 'of Piber. 


ing, by ſuck uſt and legal means as the conſtitu⸗ 


tion not merely allowed,” bur appeared ro many. 
55 among 


YIG 4 


\ 
\ 


e V 
among the moſt” reſpectable charifters, both in 


and out of Parliament, ſtrictly to enjoin a radical 


reform in the vitiated and inadequate repreſenta- ; 
tion of the people in the Houſe of Commons. 


They looked on this as an evil which “ had 
* increaſed, was . and ought to be di- 
* miniſhed.“ 


It . n not - poſſibly have been foreſeen, or 
even conjectured, at the time theſe real friends to 
liberty and the Britiſh -conftitution inſtituted the 
correſponding ſocieties for parliamentary reform, 
that they would become the moſt dangerous. 
engines of hoſtility to that conſtitution, of deſtruc- 
ion to that liberty, they were conſtructed to de- 
fend. Still leſs probable was it that the mighty 
powers of this engine ſhould be uſurped, aug- 
mented, and directed by the moſt ſubtle, inde - 
fatigable, and in veterate enemy the” EO 
nation ever had caſe to feat,” | 


Yet all theſe moſt ng mn events we have | 
live to intel. 


WS 


We have ſeen numerous corteff Poßding ſocieties, 
inſtituted, as they pretend, for tlie purpoſe of pro- 
moting parliamentary: reform, under the immedi- 

H | are 


9 


* 


* 


a 0 6 2. 
ate influence of the Jacobin A in Faanes, | 


ox of Britiſh ſubjects equally deſperate and un- 


N and, 4F mo; * more criminal. 


We have ſeen them . -diſgracefully 40 
ſervily ape the abſurd appellations, the brutal 
manners, and the diſguſting cant of their em- 
ployers, and, under the maſk of liberty and 
equality, attempting io betray the · upſuſpecting 
1 nts Os, One rebelhon. 


The 8 kb orators of theſe << pl 
brothels” wanted neither natural abilities nor legal 


information. They knew how far they might 
proceed to provoke proſecution, and where they 
muſt ſtop to eſcape conviction; it even ſeemed 
as if every new trial, while it improved their 


knowledge by experience, ſubſtracted from that 


of their opponents; as if each recent accuſation 
was to increaſe the triumph of faction and the 
diſcomfiture of ann by an additional 


acquittal, 


"Thoſe who aſcribe theſe 3 4 * 


taken lenity or wilful partiality of the jurors, 
and lament the injury which the conſtitution has 


| ſuſtained by. them, appear, 1 in both theſe opinions, 


| to.be greatly miſtaken. a 


4 


It 


C. $8. 1 


It was evidently clear, from the event of the 
firſt trial, and the aſtoniſhing diſplay of ability, 
_ eloquence, and legal information, which it called 


forth on both ſides of the queſtion, that the pri- 4 


ſoners, though acquitted of treaſon, were in- 
debted much more to their proſecutors than to che 


Jury for han diſcharge. 


Had ** ſubſequent charges, ho lighter, they 
weed probably have ended in copviftion and 
condign- puniſhment ; and the weight of the ac- 
cuſation, or of the puniſhment, would not have 


pape dye Gibs crime. RY 


Fe Yet, — he | 3 who. were 
acquitted had reaſon to congratulate themſelves 
on their fortunate eſcape, and their employers 
were gratified with an "imaginary victory, the 
event of theſe trials was not only a cauſe of 
triumph to the friends of that - pallaium of our 
_ conſtitution, #ial by juries, but. to goverament 
itſelf; for the body of evidence adduced at theſe 
trials clearly demonſtrating the intimate connec- 
tion and cloſe correſpondence that ſuhſiſted between 


the correſponding ſocieties and the ruling faction 


in France, excited, among all ranks-and degrees 


of people in the three kingdoms, a ſpitit of zeal 


for the Britiſh conſtitution ſo ardent, and. an ab- 
H 2 © -*+.>, "Hherpence 


8 
| 

| 

| 

; 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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horrence of the treacherous deſigns of its foreign 
and domeſtic enemies ſo general, and ſo juſt, - as 


to produce, early in the -year-1793, © counters 
aſſociations ſufficiently numerous, reſpectable, 


and loyal, to arreſt in its full n the e 
ous progreſs of er WV | 


1,700 If theſe correſponding ſocieties, formed on the model 
of thoſe reſpectable aſſociations for the purpoſe of eſfecting, 
by. conſtitutional meaſures, a reform in the repreſentation 


of the people, really intended nothing more, why did 
they take ſo active and decided a part in the internal affairg 


of France, as to correſpond with the moſt inveterate enemics 
| „ ee ee eee | 


Why did they, on all occaſions of their meeting, applaud 


the principles, adopt the präctice, and congratulate the 


ſucceſo, of the republicans and levellers of France? Why 
did they even vote them money, and aſſure them of their 


' Fealous attachment and concurrepce? 


"Why did theſe ſocieties, inſtituted,” as they pretended, for 
the ſole purpoſe: of promoting, by legal meaſures, 'a parlia- 


. mentary reform, circulate with ſuch unwearied aſſiduity, 


and ſuch ample diffemination. of its levelling and pernicious 
principles, Mr. Paine's „Rights of Man,” which ridicules 
the idea of the Britiſh: conſtitution, denies its exiſtence, and 
repreſents our whole-ſyſtem of government as a villainous 


4 computation ef tallyyimpoſture, and e 2 


And finally, why ſhould parliamentary 8 thus 


countenance principles hoſtile to the exiſtence of parliament, 
| 4 A and , | 


6 
There may not be wanting many to whom 
theſe laudable and conſtitutional aſſociations in 
defence, not only of government, but of every 
privilege it ri to its ſubjects, may appear a 
mere miniſterial manceuvre ; and there are un- 
doubtedly ſtill greater numbers who apply the 
vice verſa argument to the correſponding ſocieties 
and the oppoſition. Shauld it be granted that 
both thoſe concluſions were juſt, what would be 
the conſequence but that the oppoſition were 
completely foiled at their own weapons. 


But to the candid, unprejudiced eye of reaſon 
the conteſt will * to have been between the 


8 A cingion a th which has Gace wk 3 ves 
libel by the verdict of an Engliſh jury? | 


This work of Mr. Paine, and the celebrated publication 

of Mr. Burke, to which it was conſidered as an anſwer, 
form the ſubject of a tract which I wrote ſoon after their ap- 
. pearances ; but which is fill in MS. and may hereafter be 
printed, if the preſent. effay ſhoulq be tavourably. received 
by the public. I ſhall, therefore, forbear to ſay more of them 

on the preſent occaſion, than that they are both ſtrongly ex- 
preſſive of the characters, the genius, and the principles of 
their authors; and that they appear to be far better calculated 
to eſtabliſh- the prejudices, and opinions of their reſpective 
parties than to alter thoſe of their opponents; more adapted 
to confirm the perſeverance in error, _ to advance the 

| cauſe of TRUTH. 


4 


friends 
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friends and enemies of the Britiſh conſtitution, 
who each made their appeal to the ſenſe of the 


people; and that the victory of government over 


anarchy was the triumph of liberty, 


Re this as it may, the infidious interference of 
the Jacobin faction with the internal government 
of this country, which at that time was in a ſtate 


of neutrality, was a manifeſt infraction of the 
laws of nations, an unprovoked and _ -unjuſt 


aggreſſion. 


Let ie + not till this faction had uſurped the 


- fovereignty of France, under the denomination of 


2 republic, by che conſtitution of 1792; till it had, 


by opening the Scheldt, violated the treaty which 
the Britiſh government was bound to · maintain; 


itil it had by a ſolemn path pledged itſelf to deſtroy 


all kings, and baniſh monarchy from Europe; 


till it had paſſed a decree, offering its affiſtance to 
the people of all countries in the ſubverſion of 
their eſtablimed forms of goverament, which 
theſe univerſal legiſlators ſtiled uſurpations i incon- 
ſfſiſtent with nber, equality, and the rights of 


man; that Britain reluctantly departed from the 


ſyſtem of neutrality the vs no 2 permitted 
hey maintain. : 
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. | 
Compelled, not only by acts of aggreſſion 
equally unjuſt and unprovoked, but by the uni- 


verſal law of ſelf-defence, to ward off the mortal 
blow which was aimed at her exiſtence as an in- 


dependent nation by the memorable degree of 


fraternity of the 19th November, 1792, no alter- 
native was left to-the Britiſh government but to 
oppoſe its operation by force of arms. See Note, 


p. 61. 


Io the allegation, that the object of the war in 


Which Britain engaged in alliance with che coa- 


leſced powers to re-eſtabliſh monarchy in France 
was unjuſt, becauſe France, as an independent 
nation, had an undoubted right to eſtabliſh for 
herſelf whatever form of government ſhe _ | 


proper, it is ſufficient to awer, that France had 

no right to frame a conſtitution for herſelf, the 

fundamental principle of which was the ſubverſion 
of all other governments; that ſhe had no right 

to: call in queſtion the juſtice or legality of thoſe 
vernments on account of their non-conformity 
to her ideas of liberty and. equality. 


2 


i Had the ſelf-conſtituted 3 France 


been in every reſpect, but irs diſorganiſing 1 
Ciples, the reverſe of what it was, the avowal of 


chale principles, and its open as. well as covert at- 


— 
— 
* 
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tempts to -ſubyerf the Britiſh government . 
not only haye juſtified reſiſtance as a gry "ay 
n it as a duty. 2800 

1 was not the government of England; but of 
France, that referred to the dreadful; deciſion of 
arms the momentous queſtion—* Whether the 
« former was to be reduced to the humiliatiag 
e ſtate of a ſubordinate republic, or the latter to 
* e. — a nag th $i 
| And what kind of 2 was this which 
Britons wete arrogantly commanded to exchange 
for their own'? Was ir not the ſanguinary confti-" 
tution of Ftance in 1794, the reign of terror eſta. 
bliſhed by regicide, maſſacres, and perjury, nous. 
riſhed by the plunders of nations, and upheld by 
the Jag ofthe aa HW. 


Bot e all this, and much more; vg 
incoitrovertible fact; admitting that whole pro- 
vinces of France preferred death to {6 abject g 

' * ſlavery, and that thoſe: which ſubmitted were 
either deprived of all power to reſiſt by depopula- 
ting requiſitions, or deceived by their own enthu- 
ſiaſm, and the hopes of conqueſt and plunder, 
did not this government offer to treat with us? 
Ooßht not adminiſtration to have heard bak 


25 44 | terms 


% - 


= = IM ox 
terms they would propoſe ? Should they not bave 
received M. Chauvelin as ambaſſader from the 
W dart of France ? 
1 © This lab to the fred: Aude of Aiſcuſion 
„%, To point out the impolicy of receiving 
n oye Ghanyelin in the character of ambaſſador 
* from the republic of France, in the beginning 
e of the year 1793 ; and to vindieate che ſince - 
© xity of 33 in che en for 
N in e 523080 Ti ao 
% 9:38W- $6 
The 8 on 1 as on every . 
occaſion, when the expediency and even neceſſity 
of making peace has been infiſted on, has uni- 


formly declared bis fincere defre . 10 treat for 
6 peace, on fair and honourable terms, when- 
cc ever France ſhall be in poſſeſſion of a govern- 


© ment that is capable of maintaining the accuſ- 


ec tomed treaties of amity with other nations. 


This declaration is equally candid and explicit; 


nor has there occurred any event fince it was made ü 


that can in the leaſt u „peach its . 


But where is the advorate fir _— or the 
opponent. of adminiſtration, hardy enough to 
maintain, that the government which ſent Moni. 
Chauvelin poſſeſſed any one quality which could 


whe; I | ce tomed 


reader ir capable of n the accuſ- 


* * 


—— 


— * 


(ﬆ) 
ee totned treaties of amity with the eee 
| nations“: £8 e 


Did it not exhibit to the whole world a con- 
vincing proof of its inability to comply with this 
neceſſary prelitainary-inevery prominent, diſguſt- 
ing feature Did not the only principles to which 
it endeavoured to adhere, the preſervation of its 
exiſtence; and the extenſion. of its power, alike 
forbid it 45” entertain the moſt diſtaht idea of 
peace, which muſt have been inevitably deſtruc- 
tive to both? War was its animating principle ; 
908! ad delt, ts vid ſupport. | * 


; Bur thoogh thi embalfy of M. Chauvellin6ould 
not have Peace for its real object, it had ochers 
els oſtenfible, but of conſiderable importance, to 
accomplith- dy his miſſion: By receiving Monſ. 

| Qhavvelin in the eliatacter of an ambaſſador; the 


"Y 


their's. | By rchecting the proffered explanation, 


they would incur the odium of plunging their 
| © country into a war which they might have awoid- 


ed; and, by thus furniſhing a plauſible argument 
for their opponents, would increaſe the number 

of 'the diſaffected, and ſtrengthen the cauſe of 
"edition at bome, while the ſame arguments 
"would prody uce in France effects ralf advan- 
tagedus to che Jacobin cauſe. og 


D 5 But 


Britiſn government would explicitly acknowledge 


| 18 


8 


(9) 
| Bux bad admiadhaden (doped che haptic 


meaſure of receiving M. Chauvelin in the eharac- 


ter of an ambaffador from the French republic 
(the only one in which he had any power to ne- 
gotiate), he muſt; if he had ſpaken the real ſenti. 


ments of thoſe he repreſented, and at the fame 


time 3 their ſtyle, have _ _— 


. 


. „adde ah; edeipe ſlides of u be, 5 
< ing throne, it is to you, ot to the tyranny you 


« ſervilely obey, and fully attempt to perpetuate, 
© that the free and in vincible republie of France 


« ſents me as ambaſſador. Think you they will 
% condeſcend to ſue for peace to 4 , who 
« deſerves to die for preſuming to wear a erown? 


Wich an ariſtocracy, vhom they deteſt as the 


. privileged, bereditary plunderers of ſociety ? 


cc eter — F. 


and defttuttion- to kings, will 


<« fulfil its ſolemn engagement. The hated go- 
« yernment of Britain ſhall be deftroyed;; the 


* tricoloured flag ſhall fly on the Tower of 


London; and the tree of liberty ſhall be planted 


at the gates of St. James's Palace; it ſhall be 
12 = e nou- 


With a P—t, that is the ſhadow of repte- 
« ſentation, and the very eſſence of corruption ? 
No! Frenehmen will be true to their engage- 

e ments; that glorious republic, which has ſworn 
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8 public of France, one and indiviſiblęe, dor 


.* 


4 6 } ; 
11 by che blood of tyrants. It is to you, 


& virtuous Britons, who know how to appreciate, 


and are alone worthy. to receive, that liberty 


e and equality we have eſtabliſhed in France, 


te that my embaſſy is in reality addreſſed. I offer 
ge in one comprehenſive word all the bleſſings 


France enjoys: I offer you, Fraternity.— 


& Peace muſt of courſe be the reſult of the fall of 
F< that tyranny you have endured too long ; and 
tit only remains for you to determine whether 
te you will, form a member of the, invincible re- 


« become à republic on the fame. model, though 
« propartionate to Jour, ne ronk, in the 
“ ſcale of nations.“ * 


3 . were the 8 equally 
infolent the language, not only of the Jacobins, 
but of the Briſſotine faction, at the very time 


M. Chauvelin was ſent to England as ambaſſador 


from the republic to treat of peace. But what 
was this republic which the Britiſh government 


was required, as a preliminary article, to acknow- 
ledge? Was it the republic of the Briſſotines— 
of the Jacobins—or of Robeſpierre? 


No man will be ſo regardleſs of truth and rea- 
fon as to ſay it was the republic of France, Bri- 
| . "XJ es | tain | 
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tain would indeed have proved herſelf (what ſhe 
never ought to be) the implacable enemy of 
France, had ſhe recogniſed, as a free republic, 
the uſurpation of thoſe ſanguinary tyrants, by 
whom France has been deluded, depopulated, 
and enſlaved. But admitting that endurance was 
election; that the convulſive tyranny of contending 
factions, to which France was, from inability of 
reſiſtance, reluctantly com pelled to ſubmit, was 
the object of her choice; and, in reality, what it 
pretended to call itſelf, a free republic; ſtill it 
was not a government © capable of maintaining 
the accuſtomed treaties of amity with neigh- 
% bouring nations ;” it poſſeſſed not ſtability to 
| enſure its continuance for a ſingle week —it poſ- 
ſeſſed not integrity to fulfil any engagement, ſince 
it was founded on perjury—it had ſworn eternal 
earhity and deſtruction to kings—and its decree 
was unrepealed when it ſent an ambaſſador to treat 
for peace with lk eren it had bound _ 
to Aer. | 


We OO 
® What is called by the French government the explana- | 
tion of this decree, given in their name by M. Chauvelin, in 
January 1793, when he preſented his letters of credence, - 
can only be regarded as an additional proof of their duplicity. 

"Theſe are their words: We have ſaid, and we deſire to 
© repeat it, that the decree of the 19th November could not 
© have 
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Vet had not thoſe infuperable- difficulties: been 
oppoſed to the admiſſion of M. Chauvelin's em- 
baſſy, could the Britiſii government have cn · 


ſented 0 4 * * with the French tepub- 


lic } 


<« have any 3 5 to the nn which the 
general will of a nation, clearly. and unequivocally ex- 
& preſſed, ſhould call the French nation to its aſſiſtance and 
< fraternity. Sedition can never be conſtrued into the gene- 
<« ral will: theſt two ideas naturally repel each other, fince 
« a ſedition is not, and cannot be, any other than the move- 
„ment of a ſmall number againſt the nation at large; and 
« the movement would ceaſe to be ſeditious provided all the 
members of a-ſotiety ſhould at once rife, either to correct 
te their government, or to change its form in toto, of for any 
„ other object. So that, according to this explanation, the 
decree was not meant to have any operation © till the gerieral 
* will of a nation clearly and unequivocally expreſſed ſhould 
4 call the French nation to its affiſtance and fraternity; till 
« all the members of a-fociety ſhould rife at once, &c." or, in 
other words, it only offered aſſiſtanee and fraternity in a caſe - 
where no aſſiſtance could be wanted; For when a fociety 
e riſes at once either to correct its government, or to change 
« its form in toto, or for any other purpoſe,” it cannot want 
aſiſtance from other nations, fince it is fully competent of it- 
ſelf to effect its purpoſe, | 9 

| The deeree of the 1000 Notgtaber bs an mu 
we de admitted to be at once the inoſt harmlefs, 


and the moſt unmeaning decree that ever was paſſed—Hut 


unfortunately for « thoſe countries that hive received the 


6: 23 ag fraternity of the French repyblic,” they have 


found 


( 63 ) 

e? Muſt ſhe not, in in that caſe, bave given up 
her continemal treaties, abandoned her allies, 
_ diſarmed her navy, and after having been a tame, 
inglorious ſpectator of the conqueſt of Europe, 
by the numerous and reſiſtleſs armies of France, 
have ſeen thoſe armies, amounting to more than a 
million of men, fluſhed with victory, pouring 
their overwhelming torrent on the wide- extended, 
defenceleſs coaſts of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, and involving all in univerſal ruin? 


The moſt diſaſtrous war would undoubtedly be 
preferable to ſo infamous, ſo deſtructive a peace. 
It was not till the eſtabliſment of the preſent go- 
vernment in France, by the conſtitution of 1795, 
nor till that conſtitution, by obtaining the confi- 
dence of the French nation, had acquired ſtability 
capable of maintaining © the accuſtomed treaties 
« of amity with the neighbouring nations,” that 
a faint, though diſtant proſpect, appeared for the 
accompliſhment of that moſt deſirable event, a 
general and ſolid peace, Nor was it till the tide 
of victory was turned in favour: of the Auſtrians 


found them to be a combination of all the evils, and all the 
injuries, which ſuffering humanity can ſuſtain, or ruthleſs 
tyranny can inflict. So widely in this inſtance, at leaſt, does 
practice, illuſtrated by melancholy and unqueſtionable facts, 
vary from principles thus falſely and ſophiltically explained. 


4 in 


| (64) 

in Germany, in the laſt campaign, by the bril- 
liant and-glorious exploits of Prince Charles, that 
any hopes could reaſonably be entertained of con- 
cluding : a general e. | 


The reſtoration of F rance efrom 4 ate of 8 
riſm and tyranny, une xampled in the annals of the 
civilized ages and countries of Europe, to the 
poſſeſſion of a conſiſtent, organized form of go- 
vernment, which has afforded many proofs of its 
regard to juſtice, morality, humanity, and the 
public good, which, it is to be hoped, may be in 
a ſtate of progreſſive improvement, and which is 
© capable of maintaining the accuſtomed treaties 
of amity with neighbouring nations,” coinciding 
with the happy turn and promiſing aſpect of the 
Emperor's affairs in Germany, formed a favoura- 
ble juncture for negotiation. 


This opportunity was not 1 by the Bri- | 
tiſh government; and though their overtures, by 
means of Mr. Wickham, did not meet with the 
deſired ſucceſs, the Directory were at length in- 
duced to declare their readineſs to accept an 64a 
© credited apubatiador.” 


"The embeity, of Lord. Malmeſbury. was- the 
conſequence z and throughout the whole of this 
| - | memo- 


6) 


memorable tranſaction there appears, on the part 
of the Britiſh government, and of their ambaſſa- 
dor, a ſpirit of candour, moderation, and for- 
bearance, which might have produced the moſt 


happy conſequences to Europe, had the ſame con- 
ciliatory diſpoſition nenen the — of he 
Directory.“ 


But, unhappily, it was ſo far the reverſe, that 


it appeared as if their only intention in receiving 
our ambaſſador was to gain, by ſo ungenerous a 
ſtratagem, the acknowledgement of their govern- 


ment, the oſtenſible object for which it was pre- 
2 they took wp! arms. 


Feen the day of * | Malmeſbury! s arriva 
in France to that of his quitting it, he experienced 


from the people every poſſible teſtimony of reſpect 


—from the Directory, a regular, uninterrupted 


ſeries of inſult, arrogance, and mortification. 
They permitted, if they did not direct, the moſt" 
ſcurrilous and indecent reflections on himſelf, his 
embaſly, and the government he repreſented, to 
appear in a daily print, * under their Iminediite 


influence, and even in their pay. 


z . 


* Le Redacteur. 
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The meanneſs of diſavowing what they thus 
openly ſanctioned, muſt render them contemp- 
tible, not only in the general opinion of the world, 


but in that of France itſelf; and at the ſame time 


it affords the ſtrongeſt proof that the duplicity 


with which they conſtantly charged the Britiſh ad- 


miniſtration, was clearly imputable to themſelves. 


Every circumſtance attending this negotiation 
is 4 proof of their inſincerity. The war was 


undertaken to eſtabliſh the French republic; it is 


acknowledged by the embaſly. itſelf; all ideas af 


conqueſt they bave repeatedly reprobated : yet an 
adjuſtment of the balance. of acquiſitions, between: 


Britain and France, arreſts the treaty in its pro- 


greſs, and is judged by the Directory a ſufficient 


excuſe for its inſolent diſmiſſion of the Britiſh 


ambaſſador, without ſo much as a hearing. At 
the very time they pretended to treat with our go- 
vernment for a general peace, they had actually 
ſent an ambaſſador to the Emperor to treat ſor a 


ſeparate peace, and it appeared as if Lord Malmeſ- 


bury. was only detained till General Hoche had 

delivered his fraternal credentials as ambaſſador 

from the Directory to the Iriſn nation; fince his 

departure from France preceded that of Lord 
e only five days. | 


of 
61 


| ſertlement of a n peace. 


„. 


The moſt ſcandalous and ridiculous commemo- 


ration of the anniverſary of the murder of Louis 
the Sixteenth, -and the inhuman and impious 
mockery of ſwearing eternal hatred to kings, is an 
additional proof of the . l the FEY 


in the late negotiation. 


The Meſſage of the King to Parliament on the 


26th December, and his declaration on the 29th. 
of the ſame month, equally demonſtrate the fin- 


cerity of government. in the late negotiation, * 
their anxious deſire to renew it. 


But till the hoſtile principles, which, at preſent, 
fatally influence the counſels of the government 


of France be totally abandoned, a explicitly 


diſavowed, this deſirable object cannot be accom- 
pliſned. The dread which the French govern- 
ment entertain of recalling their numerous armies 
is, perhaps, a much ſtronger inducement to them 
to continue the war than their deſire of conqueſt, 

their antipathy to the Briciſh government, or any 
difficulties, however great, which may attend the 


Py 


But are there no * to remove this obſtacle, 
and to quiet theſe apprehenſions? | 
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This important queſtion leads to the third and 
laſt article intended to be conſidered in the preſent | 
diſcuſſion. 


Viz. zdly, „To recommend the immediate 
© termination of this deſtructive war by a general 
5 peace, on the baſis of compenſation, which 
e has been admitted by the governments, of 
cc Britain and France to be juſt; and to render 
ce this peace permanent and ſecure, by a firm 


alliance between ee and Britiſh nations 


_ and governments.” 

As an indiſpenſable preliminary to the ac- 
compliſhment of this truly great and defirable 
event, the reciprocal injuries which each of theſe 
powerful nations have ſuffered and inflicted, in 
their impolitic and ruinous contentions, muſt be 
buried in eternal oblivion ; the abſurd national 
prejudices and antipathies, which the ambition of 
their governments, rather than the diſpoſitions of 


the inhabitants of theſe rival nations, have induſ- 


triouſly propagated, muſt be abandoned the he- 
reditary enmity which has ſubſiſted for ſo many 
centuries Gans be forgotten. 


Nor is this necellaty revolution in popular opi- 
mon ſo difficult as it may at firſt ſight appear. 
£66 hte Hed The 
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The aggregate mals which is called the people, 
whether in France or in England (which are un- 
doubtedly the moſt enlightened nations in the 
world) have neither opportunity nor inclination, 
if they all poſſeſſed ability, to form juſt or liberal 
ideas of the character of other nations; they are 
therefore always ready and willing to believe 
what is told them by thoſe whom they know to 


have more leiſure and better means of information 
than thetafelves. 


# 1&4 
«4 »j/4 


Engliſhmen and Frenchmen have, ever ſince 
the Norman conqueſt, been told they are natural 
enemies. This groſs libel on nature they have 
always conſidered as an article of their political 
creed ; and have very conſcientiouſly, and wil- 
lingly, followed their leaders to cut each other's 
throats, for the glory of their reſpective kings 
and countries; and to revenge themſelves on their 
* natural enemies,“ though all the time without 
any “ malice or Nh in their hearts,“ except 
what their wiſe and and righteous * governors, 
ce teachers, political paſtors, and maſters,” might 
have found it convenient to inſtil into them. 

If two numerous armies of theſe natural enemies 
ſnould even, at this moment, when the national 

5 animoſity 


( 


znimoſity ne by ambition, nurſed. by pre- 
judice, and ſtrengthened by a long reciprocation 
of injuries, has attained its higheſt pitch, be 
eagerly wailing the dreadful event of battle; and 
if che meditated ſlaughter ſhould. be ſuddenly 
and unexpectedly ſuſpended by the happy tidings 
of peace, would not the joyful acclamations f 
either hoſt aſſert the rights of injured nature? 
Her, children, liberated. from the cruel tyranny of 
human reſtrictions, and abſolved from the ſtern 
commands of honour, would obey her awful 
voice, and embrace as brethren. 


mr 


A ner . ce is a monſter”, which the 
world © ne'er ſaw,” and national animoſity i is the 
creature of nen . 


8 
10 4 


Should n 4 . he 4 on 
a deſolate iſland, the national prejudice would 
inſtantly vaniſh, and the joy of meeting with an 
aſſociate in affliction would obliterate for a mo- 
ment the idea of their mutual diſtreſs. 


5 f +- 00 [31 
1 e wi oat e h ur- 
LANTHROPY Which the all-wiſe Creator has im- 
planted in the breaſt of man, that it (exiſts, and 
occaſionally burſts forth, even in thoſe who. have 
5 * e been 
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bash inured to acts of pine, violence, and 
cruelty ; ; who * been Hamma barbariſed. 


When the decrees was paſſed in the convention, 
that the armies of the French Republic ſhould 
«take no prifoners,” a decree which is ſo ſuper- 
eminent in atrocity-as to caſt at an awful diſtance 
the vileſt acts of deliberate barbarity which hiſtory 
has recorded, the armies of France, to, their 
immortal honour, indignantly a to obey the 

infernal mandate. N 


In this late glorious action, when the Indefa- * 
_ tigable and the Amazon, attacked Les Droit De 
L'Homme, and the two latter, while fighting 


with equal bravery, ran on ſhore on the coaſt 'of 


France, the humane and generous natives, re- 
ſpecting the valour of their gallant enemy, by 
which they ſaw their own ſhip deſtroyed, were 
equally attentive to the preſervation of Engliſh- 
men as of their countrymen, from the common 
calamity to which the fate of war had brought 
chem. 2 1 ARE; BY 


Tze following extract of a letter from the iſt lieutenant: 
of the Amazon to his brother at Plymouth, dated from 
Audier ene, department of nnn Bretagne, 1 «th Jan, 
17973 
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Are ſuch heroic, generous nations to be longer N 


conſidered as natural. enemies? % 1K 75 


F Abi it, . righteous heaven / and grant that 
their fierce, their impolitic, their deftruQive; con- 
tention may be immediately ſucceeded by an 
an alliance as durable, an amity as ſincere, as their 
profins holbiliry i is irrational ! 


The French are not, by nature, a a er 


malevolent people; nor are either their national 
prejudices, or the cruelties or enormities which 


ſtain the annals of the ſanguinary reign of Ro- 
beſpierre and his aſſociates, to be attributed to the 
depravity of the people, but to their inverted 
education, to the examples of turpitude and 
barbarity continually before their eyes, and to the. 
immoral and atherflical principles induſtriouſly | 
propagated among them, 


17975 es the generoſity. Sith which that: gallant men 
_ were treated, 


as bed creatively well, ad EIN feel our- 
* ſelyes as priſoners ; we go either to Quimper or Breſt ” 


« morrow, and * to be exchanged ſhortly. 
5 SGrax, 18th Feb. 1797. 


- ir. Burke's Letters on a Regieide Peace. | | 
The 
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rie legiſlators of 1792 affected to form their 
evntfitikicn by the model of the Roman Republic, 
and they produced a copy which had nothing in 
common with the auguſt original but its defects, 
a copy that was * orice tefemblance and 
c diſgrace.” Ne | 


The inſatiable luſt of empire, the avidity of 
plunder, the uncontroulable exceſſes of military 
licentiouſneſs, the proſcriptions, the dictatorſnip, 


which. tarniſh. the luſtre of the Roman Republic, 


were. all exceeded i in that of France; while the 


happy mixture of * monarchy, ariſtocracy, andi 
democracy, for which their government has been 


juſtly. admired; its fidelity to engagements, its 
reverence for piety, temperance, frugality, chaſ- 
tity, and all the moral and ſocial duties which 
conftitute the felicity and true glory of a nation, 
or a government, are ſtrongly and fatally con- 
traſted by the principles and manners which the 
Jacobin ſyſtem eſtabliſhed in France, 


'\% n 


re ECT. 


is inſeparable from government, khat virtue and 
order are eſſential to che enjoyment of liberty, 


* The confi Gznity NO 9 of windy. 
L and 


„ 
and that vice and licentiouſneſs infallibly defiroy 
it; but they were equally certain, that the con- 
fuſion and anarchy their ſyſtem would produce 
- muſt terminate in the tyranny they laboured to * 
[eſtabliſh, though it did not occur to them that 
power, ſo baſely obtained, muſt neceſſarily be 
tranſient and inſecure, 


2 


N Earneltly it is tobe hoped; that 55 principles 
may not ſurvive their government and their 
crimes; fince the preſent legiſlators of France | 
have, in the conſtruction of their conſtitution, 
proved that they poſſeſs ability and inclination to 
avoid the errors of they predeceſſors. PD NEAT” -« 
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This l a onaduated, conſiſtent, 
durable form; the. glaring abſurdities of natural 
equality of rank (for even in a ſtate of nature 
there is no.other abſolute equality) being preſerved 
in civil ſociety, and the eſtabliſhing a revolation- 
ary * conſtitution, are now wilely exploded. : 
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They appear to be convinced of the inſtability 
of tyranny, che neceſſity of ſubordination, the in- 


A revolutionary conſtitution, a floating fability ! this 
is a manifeſt political bull: as conſiſtently might we ſpeak of 
f repulſive attraction, luminous darkneſs, or any other _ 
| Nate of n qualities. | 
n Wo iſpenſable 


(FF) 


difpeaifable obligations of morality, 
virtue, r e 9427 
** 


, ip ry thus FRO in- their FRET to 
merit nie eſteem to reform the baſely vitiated 


manners, to reſtore the moral ſenſe, and to 


perpetuate the felicity of the truely great and 
reſpectable nation, who have delegated to them 
the ſacred truſt of governing, they will not only 
obtain, but deſerve their deres. 3 


Nor will Britain and F rance, 3 ſo nearly 
approximated in ſituation, in government, in 
genius, in arts, in arms, be much longer divided 
in intereſts or affection. The increaſing light of 
reafon and phileſophy will ſurely diſpel the miſt 
of error, pride, and ambition, which have ſo 
long concealed from them their true intereſt. It 
will admoniſh them, that, far from being natural. 
can they are n moe: ty 


So long ago as May, 1592. M. Chawelin, | in 
his note to Mr. Grenville, fays, France already 
e on r her natural ey” | 
Wt i here 


Ses Mr, Erfkine' a View of the cue and Conſequence | 
of the preſent War. ö 1 


Ls | WT Hs 


; 
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2 There/is.no reaſon to doubt. that PR FRY 


nate king, and the government MI. Chauvelin 
then repreſented, were convinced of the truth of 


this afſertion;;. bur that king and that government # 
were, long before che time were e te 
aaa to deſteuGtion, 13 iannet, 


' 
wi el *124:0); 14," 


Hippy wouls it have bit ib be 
France, and for Europe, if this allianee had 
then been formed, and the conſtitution * or 


been MNablilbed, 
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n not dill e of this eſſay had 1 1 hug 
far, that he ſaw an extratt of Mr. Erſkine's © View of the 
Canſes and Conſequences of the preſent War 30 but, high 
as he honours the charaRter, and reatily as he-acknowledges , 
the ſuperiority of che eminent abilities of Mr. Erſkine, he 
cannot give up the exerciſe of his reaſon, and the convidtion ' 
of his mind, to any authority; however reſpettable. He may : 

| Probably be miſtaken; but he is not difingenuous-orinfirirere; / 
He reſpectfully ſubmits to the candid judgment gf the impar- 
tial public the arguments he has ventured to lay before them, 


and the facts be has adduced. If the former are unfounded, 
or the latter miſreprefented, they ate not intentionally 
wrong; he will be thankful to be better informed]; he is open 
to conviction, fube iſſiye to juſt reproof, and ready to acknow- 
ledge 'iyiſtakes, and to retract errors. The cauſe he has 
engaged in he believes to be the cauſe of truth; but he is too 
well convinced of be. Jallibilty of human Taaſan 40 place 
implicit confidence in the rectitude of his own. 
| But 
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- But- the welfare of F rance, or the pelt of 


Europe, were of lirde.moment to ati unprincipled 


faction, who looked on war as the anly means to | 
maintain their power, and had ſworn the deſtruc- | 


* 


tian of monareby in ether countries, that they 
might perpetuate tyranny in their own, 


No nations have! fo little to gain, or ſo much 
to loſe by a war with each other, as Britain and 
France. The extenſtve foreign poſſeſſions of the 
Britiſh empire are all expoſed to the uncertain 
attacks of an enterpriſing enemy, and muſt be 
defended by an expenſe of men and money god 
which their intrinſic worth is by no means an 


equivalent ; while our commeree 18 impaired oy | 


continual depredations, and taxed with high pre- 
miums of inſurance; while we riſk che ſtill greater 
miſchief of being involved in a continental war,; 
ever attended wich à profuſe, conſumprive; waſte 
of blood and treaſure; never compenſatetl Wirk 
advantage ; and ſeldom gratified with dear IN 
neee oh 6 T 
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Met are Gele che hy: evils which R 
has ſuſtained and muſt endure, or dread, — 
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The hiſtory of the preſent century proves 
both countries have paſſed the whole of it in a 
ſtate little better than that of actual hoſtility; and 
if the latter is to Britain a rapid conſumption, 
the former is a gradual decline, "er ter var _ 
peace, ſhoogh remiſfions of _ ret” 


We... oct eos gt? 


5 never W us in a Ant of 1 3; 

our foreign poſſeſſions we have always been 
obliged to keep in a reſpectable ſtate of defence; 
our navy, the great bulwark of the Britiſh - iſles, . 
the. glory of our empire, the ſovereign of the. 
ſea, has been, and muſt ſtill continue to bg, 
maintained, even in time of peace, in a ſtate of, 
ſuch reſpęctability and augmentation, as to be, 
always prepared for war, while we have a; rival, 
d oppoſe who) 2 2 eee 
e wer, en 2: IN 1911 59 Dt. N 10 
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To theſe gc * ee "a 168 
national wealth, from which even peace cannot 
„ent us, are to be added the ſtill more burden- 
ſome accumulation of debt and taxes which every 


war entails on our country, and which neither. 
the. moſt rigid economy (rendered {till more 


difficult even by the cauſes which require its 


% . 


— 


22 

exertion), nor the moſt extenſive commerce, can 
alleviate, unleſs attended with a long interval of 
peace, which nothing but an alliance, a fincere, 
permanent alliance with F rance, can give! us Fn 
wexpent. 2 11-y 

Should it be aſked whether there is no mean 
between alliance and hoſtility with France, I 
refer to the hiſtory of both countries ſince the 
conqueſt, and of the laſt SY] a . 


| for an anſwer. 


89 +7 


5 It has been during this whole period a tate of 


open or concealed enmity, of declared or pre- 


meditated war. And from what cauſes have the 


occaſional eruptions of. theſe dreadful political 


volcanos of Europe ariſen, but from cke pride, 
ambition, injuſtice, violence, and impolicy, which 
have reciprocally actuated the councils of at 
and France ? 


- Theoftenſible cauſes of theſe wars are im peach- 
ments of the common ſenſe; the real e of the 
r and humanity of mankind. Ee 


' What did — the gelb vet ive war in 
the reign of William III. and the ſacceflive war, 
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( 8 ) 
in which Europe was ſo long, and ſo dangerouſfy 
to her liberty; involved by the mad and wicked 
ambition of Louis XIV.? She ſaw that ambi- 


tion foiled, and the independence of Europe 


preſerved, by the military genius, activity, per- 
ſeverance, and undaunted fortitude of our truly 
illuſtrious William III. And though our ſplendid 
victories in the fucceeding reign were obſcured by 


the inglorious treaty of Utrecht, France gained 


by this: victory nothing but the feeble alliance 
of Spain, the ſource of future wars. But the 
pride of her monarch, humbled by ſo many de- 


feats by land and ſea, was gratified; England 
- Was diſappointed in the object of the grand 


alliance ; and this was eſteemed a fall compenſar f 
tion for the lofſes-and diſgrace France had ſuſ- 
tained by the war. «1 


In all the ſucceeding wars, even to the pre- | 
ſent moment, it is evident that France and Eng- 
land have, by preferring war to peace, ſacrificed 
their rue and permanent interefis, merely to in- 
dulge the impolitic. and een geſire of 


injuring each other. 


However ſuperior France may be to Britain 


in de Population and contiguity of her territories, 
+ the 


66 0 
ſhe has not at any time more 8 oy 
. <4 


| Though Westen can effect littls but rt, 
_ wanton, unavailing miſchief i in either country, 
While the people are well · affected to their reſpec- 
tive governments, the menace of it keeps the 
threatened country in a continual ſtate of expen- 
five preparation and anxious alarm. France, 
from the decided inferiority of its navy, bas always | 
more difficulty to encounter, either in refiſting , 
or attempting an invaſion, than Britain. In che 
late attempt on Ireland, nothing but the extra- 
ordinary good fortune of the French fleet, in 
cluding the ſuperior force of the Britiſh, ſaved 
the whole armament from capture or deſtruc- 
tion; and if this eſcape encourages any future 
attempts, they will have un n rn 
r FEY 


A% 
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Their continental wars have always been more : 
injurious to them than to Britain, hurtful and it 
expenſive as the has ever anden to Z 


Ein ſaid by the late illuſtrious Earl of 
Chatham, who exalted to its higheſt pitch the 
glory of Eten, that ® America was conquered 

M in 
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By the unparlleled- ſucceſs of the Britiſh arms 
in that glorious war, which ended in the peace 
of Faris in 1763, ve diſpoſſeſſed the French of 
Canada, and thus prepared the way for the inde · ; 
pendence of the American States. This event, 
facilitated by the impolitic interference of France, 
neceffarily produced a change in the opi- 
nions of . the French enen wm 
the ee of 1 . 1 
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This ad. to be the dans ra in 
which the ancient impolitic animoſity i between 
France and England might have been ſucceeded 
by a firm and durable alliance. Too near in fitu- 

Ation, too equal in power, to regard each other 
with the apathy of neutrality, they muſt have 
a common or an oppofite intereſt ; they muſt be 
in union or hoſtility ; ; they muſt be faithful allies 
or. inveterate enemies. Surely the hard- earned 


experience of eigbt centuries might im 
them that their true intereſt conſiſts i in union. 
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© The headlong precipice before ther might 
warn thera both of the inevitable deſtruction that 
"hs —_ awaits 


„ - 
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(83 » 
awaits them, if they purſue their defperate*coucfe. 


_ increaſing obſtacles to that peace on which their 
national exiſtence depends? They cannot ſub- 
due, though they may deſtroy, each other. The 
powers which now ſit as calm, ſecure. ſpectators 


cf their mortal conflict, may cruſh them while 


they thus render the faint quittance of exhauſt · 
ed vigour, and RO IEA Oe 
— ROT" | | 


At ſuch acrifvs, are che parade, che etiquette, of 
| miniſters and the Directory; are Belgium, are the 
French Weſt India iſlands, depopulated by war, by 


peſtilence, and by the ſtill more dreadful ſcourge 


of Jacobin liberty; are the Cape of Good Hope 


Bo and Trincomale to be put in competition wich 


the national ſalvation of Britain and of Fance 


\ 
Are cauſes ſo comparatiyely aſd to prevent 


thar alliance on which their ſafety depends! * 


The preſent is not a war for e 6 


for glory; not a war of nations nor of go- 


vernments, but of opinions; and if a ſpirit of 
mutual conciliation could ſubdue the pertinacity q 


with which theſe opinions have been fatally retain- 


= . ed, 


What avail the ſplendid victories of France ia 
Italy, or the no leſs ſignal triumphs of Britain 
in either India, or on the ocean, if they oppoſe 
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from the convulſions of contending factions, no- 


0 
ed, the reſpective claims 


) 
firs From meien 


_ conqueſts might i _acd e 
cuſſion. . 85 e 11 13 


The alliance of Britin wih France would not 


n bur afford 


ER of ambiticus-corivention, ur em- 


ployed as efigines of hoftile annoyance, would be- 


come ſources. of mutual proſperity; the repoſe 


of Europe would he ſecure from interruption; 


Britain would obtain that relaxation from war, 
add the governinent of France thar ſtability and 


fupport, 'from our powerful protection, * it 
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thing can avert it on the return of peace, and the 
recal of their numerous armies, but the ſupport 
that government muſt previouſly aſſure itſelf of 
obtaining from alliance; and no ally can ſo 4 
feftually afford it as Britain. 


nr 
more agreeable to thoſe who are anxious to take 


flu the, ene helen, the ieee of 
this 


—_— 
2 nor the roſes? go erument of Francs, 
were the authors of che wur, but char uſurped 
tyrannical government, now execrated in France 
ieſelf, whoſe | 2 will enly Re ned 
by itscrimes. . 
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ee eee = 
peace was declared (und might, however un- = 
reaſonably,” be believed) by che Directory of 
France, to be inſincere; yet neither that be- | 
Hef, "wholly unſupported” by evidence, not that 
pretended” inadmiſſibility of the terms propoſed, = 
could juſtify the ignominious diſmiſſion of the 
Britiſh ambaflador. His Majefty's mefſagers Par 
= and the declaration of the 2gth De- 


cember, expreſsly teſtify his readineſs to receive 
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Ar dauern 8 the par of the Directory; : 

the” ſincerity of the Britin government in the 1 
late uoſucceſsful”riegotiation, and their an zious 1 
„ i 


pelled by inevitable ' neceflity to engage, or 
— —  — 
conſtitution and the R 


mation. 


This is the light * which the- great any, - 
not only in Pafliament, bet of the people, view a tied 
the condu8 ol admliniſtruion' auch the voice o 1 

7 the 


| nd - $9... LIES 
che. people mol on this, as. ir ſhould on every 
Bent litical daa, ultkneely decide. 1 
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„But ** opinions may vary. reſpofing the 
origin of the war, which is u a queſtion. rather 
of ſpeculative curioſity, or of party intereſt, than 
of natipnal importance, its continuance can only be 
aſoribed to the eee the. * 
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Aſter heving, lowed is to he 
equitable baſis of the negotiation, on what prin- 
ciple could they reject the terms propoſed 200 * 
Brieiſh 3 as any inzdmiſhble 8 


*\ W 1 105 


By refuſing « to . e or even 10 Ron 
+ 60 any e relpecting its Fre, 54 


ronbled bor the. conqueſts he. offered. to 3 
The indemnification, of the Emperor, by the 
ceflion. of _ provinces in Italy and its vicinity, 
could be; 10 compenſation for Britain, while Belgham,” 
was zo remain. a conquered province of France, 
- to the manifeſt and very material detriment; of, 
Britain—to the obſtruction. of her commerce in 


peace—to the .hazard of her ſafety in war. But 
the reſtitution of Belgium, it was pretended, was 
tt inadmiſible,” becauſę: being decked, to conſti-⸗ 


5117 7 rute 
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tute a part of the republic of France; one and 
indiviſible, the Directory could not treat re- 
ſpecting its reſtitution. Equally reaſonable would 
it be for the Britiſn legiſlature 40 paſs an. act, 
that the Cape of Good Hope, or Hiſpaniola, 
ſhould be conſdered as an inſeparable part of the 
Britiſh empire; and fot adminiſtration to aſſert, 
that any propoſals om the part of France for their 
reſlitution was inadmiſſible; and, inſtead of re- 
ferring the propoſal to the ſupreme legiſlature, 
always competent to repeal its own acts, to break 
off the negotiation, and ignominiouſly to diſmifs 

| the 3 who RO nen R 


Should it be all&dged. n cok are not 
parallel, becauſe the incorporation' of Belgium 
witch the French republic was the act of the Belgjc 
people, and [therefore cannot be repealed by the 
 Governmentof France; it may juſtly be anſwered, 
that the reſolutions of municipalities and corporate 
bodies, extorted by the terror of an irreſiſtible 
armed force, and the menace of exhorbitant fines 
and arbitrary requiſitions, can only be regarded as | 

the act of a free people by thoſe ho conſider te 

Jacobin uſurpation to be a free government; who 1 

call robbery . fraternity,” oppreſſion liberty,” 
and poverty © 1 RY 
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But whatever the ſentiments of the people of 
Belgium may be reſpecting the treatment they 
have received from the government of France, 
that people are alone competent to decide; and 
the Directory, inſtead of imperiouſly telling them 
and the whole world, that they muſt, from hence- 
forth, be indiſſolubly chained to the French re- 
public, ſhould have left the election of their 
future governors, or the choice of maſters, to 
themſelves. It is their unalienable right, and 0. 

will, ſooner or latter, afſert i It. 
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If it may be as allowable to Wye as it is rational 
and benevolent, ſincerely to wiſh, that a ſpirit of 
chnciliation, of amity, and mutual confidence, 
may ſucceed to that of hoſtility, averſion, and 
diſtruſt, and may actuate alike the nations, the 

governors, and the councils of Britain and F rance; | 
the abſolute independence of Belgium and Hol- 
land, would at once remove the pretended obſtrue- 
tions to peace; and an alliance. may be formed, 
- Which would inſure the triumph of liberty, the 

repoſe of the world, the admiration and applauſe 


- of ſucceeding ages and the favour of heaven. 
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AD an opportunity been afforded me” of 
> + peruſing Mr. Erſkine's © View of the Cauſes 
and Conſequences of the Preſent War with France, 
previous to the publication of the , foregoing 
pages, I certainly ſhould have noticed, with par- 
ticular attention, many paſſages in that juſtly cele- 
brated and elaborate pamphlet, which differ from, 
and others which remarkably coincide with, the 
opinions I have ventured to ſubmit to the _ 


But having ed mndverſed pa is Gus 
ground, though, I freely acknowledge, haud paſibus 


equis, my preſent remarks will be chiefly confined _ 
to that part of che 6 View" which attempts to = 
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the late negotiation, from the ſuppoſed inadmiſſi- 
bility of the terms on which * offered to treat 


for Peace 
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arrogance or vanity, hen it is remembered that 


; 1 

Senft ble as I am that the voice of an obſcure 
individual can add nothing to the fame of Mr. 
Erſkine, I cannot deprive myſelf of the ſatisfac- 
tion I feel, in thus publicly teſtifying my fincere 
reſpeck for his Emitietit abllities, and eſtimable 
character, my unfeigned veneration of that ſpirit 
of candour, moderation, and philanthropy, equally 


_ conſpicuous in his preſent work, as in all his pro- 


feſſional exertions. 


But an inviolable regard to what appears to me 
to bẽ the cauſe of truth and reaſon, compels me 
to differ from him, oro clo, reſpectiog che im- 
ꝓutation of 'inſincetity in the late negotiation ; 
Nor will this difference, I truſt, be imputed to 


on this ſubject, men of the higheſt abilities maintain 
oppoſite opinions; and chat it is a ſubject in the 
inveſtigation of which, every individual 1 in the com- 
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Rell to my Nabu hit his A end 
1 have adduced, in evidence” of the Gncerity of 
the Britin gdverninent i in Lord Malmeſbury)s ne- 


gotiation, and the abmiſibilil 2 of che terms Pro- 
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poſed, it now remains to conſider the reaſons given 
by Mr. Erſkine i in * the contrary a 


Mr. Erſkine, in TP — of his 
arguments on this ſubject, at page 93, ſays, ©* This 
« anſwer [to Mr. Wickbam }, like the late one to 
Lord Malmeſbury, ſet up the French conſtitution 
4% as 4 bar to the ceſſion of any part of the territory of 
* the republic, but in other reſpects javiting ne- 


5 potiation,” 

He adds, with a moſt deb ſpicit. of candour, 
% Now I. am not at all about to juſtify this pre- 
c tenſion of France; far leſs the reaſon of it, 
* which I conſider to be perfectly frivolous, and 
„ unworthy of a great and enlightened nation, 
* in its communication with another.“ This 
conceſſion is no lefs manly than juſt ; but it does 
not follow that this abſurd pretenſion of the French 
government is 5 more fayourable to negotiation 
« than if they had refuſed the ceſſion on the 
ground of national ſafety,” when applied to 
Lord Malmeſbury' s negotiation; even if it were 
admitted that it might have done ſo, in caſe a 


further diſcuſſion had been allowed, 6 which . 


< might well have ſhewn it to have been no 
* reaſon at all,” for this plain reaſan, becauſe 
they, in the moſt peremptory and repulfive 

manner, 


| ( 92 ) 
| 3 VI manner, refuſed to enter into any diſcuſſion what- 
eiuer, which might have for its object the disjunc- 
tion of * from France. 
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The-reaſon aligned by " Directory for the 
inadmiſfibility of che retroceſſion of Belgium, 
propoſed by the Britiſh government, equally applied 
to amy otber of the territories acquired by France. 
Their anſwer was, * That they would liſten to no 


- 


® „ propoſal contrary to the conſtitution, to the 
k AY ; ny laws, and to the treaties, which bind the repub- 
| © ©, ic. Thus ſetting up the French conſtitution 
4 | xs an abſolute bar to the ceſhon of _ Sa of 
bl « thecemiary of the republic.” — 

4 Lt | . : 
F 5 pollibly boca 3 e 2f 
3 duplicity than the conduct of the Directory in 
this inſtance affords? The Directory itſelf admits 


4he- principle of compenſation, in the ating 
an and n, terms: N | 
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wo But 20; ated al kanher ** of Aiſcuſon 

e on the ſubzect, the Executive Directory now 
'*©, makes, the poſitive declaration of ſuch. acknow- 
% ledgment; and Lord Malmeſbury is again 
4 invited to deſignate, without delay, and ex- 
c preſsly, the objects of reciprocal .campenſation 
66; * he has to * "004-3 
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That is, © we firſt declate we will not; le. g- | 
* cannot, part with any acquiſition we have 
ce made, becauſe it is contrary to the conſti- op | 
ce tution of our republic; and we then repeat to ; 
de you that we are willing to treat on the baſis of j 
te reciprocal compenſation, which neceſſarily im- 
“ plies, that we muſt give up ſomething, and de- 
4 fire you would tell us what you expect. 


Is it not evident to every man of common un- 24 
derttanding, that the firſt of theſe propoſitions is ot Li 1 
abſolutely ſubverſive of the laſt ; and that thei * Oo a1 
determination to adhere to it neceſſarily precluded) 
them from treating on ay terms of compenſation, | 
juſtly ſtiled by Mr. Erſkine “ the baſis PE * 
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This ſt Aſiana by the bn 
France for rejecting the fine qua non of the Britiſh 
government, muſt have applied with equal force, 
againſt the ceſſion of the mot inconſiderable town 


in Belgium. ot" fort S 4 . . „ FE Pat | 


The war, therefore, is ae ibn moment. 
not in conſequence of the ſine "qua non of Great 
Britain, which is he di junction of Belgium from 
the FER rench * but clearly upon the reaſon 

given 
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given why that fn qua non refit. See View, 
p -· 107. | | 
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The e motives which might * 
Britain to demand, or France to reſiſt, the ſepara- 
tion of Belgium, 'in preference to any other part 
of her acquiſitions, are totally diſtin& from the 
principle on which the rejection of the negotiation 
. the French government was founded. 
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The 8 4 nn che * of the 
negotiation, and the awful reſponſibility of con- 
tinuing this moſt deſtructive and impolitic war, 
reſis not on the government of Britain, but on that 
of France, which pretended to admit, as the baſis 

of a treaty, that principle of. reciprocal compenſa- 
tion it declared itſelf not only unwilling, but 
unahle to act upon; and refuſed to enter into any 
diſcuſſion reſpecting Belgium, though ſuch a 
meaſure, conducted in the * ſpirit of peace, 
« and on principles purely pacific, not only 
might, but moſt probably would, have led to 
the moſt Happy termination. | 


The Briciſh government, even to the lalt mo- 
went 1 the n. e an anxious 
27 See 6 View p. 117. Gs . Mr, Burke. 

3 deſire 


6 83 
deſire to prevent its being broken off; for it is 
worthy of remark,; that the allimatum, ſo far from 

precluding, invited diſcuſſiop. It did not demand, 
as a fine qui non, the retroceſfion of Belgium to the 
Emperor, which France might have Tepteſented 
as being dangerous to her republic, but merely its 
disjaunftion from that republic, which might, not 
only in the eſtimation of government; but in chat 
of che Britiſn nation itſelf, be conſidered a8 
eſſentially neceflary to their eee as an in- 
e Rer. air 


When Lord as. in ane laſt . N 
rence with M. Delacroix, ſaid to him, if France 


* could, in a contre profeft, point out practicable | 


«and eligible modification, ſtill keeping in vie- 

& that: the Netherlands muſt not be French, or 
* likely again to fall into. che hands of France, 
* ſuch, a propoſal might cervainly have been 
<< taken int cofifideratian,” he evidently pre- 
pared the way for the opening of the negotiation; 
The addition to the ſine gus non, * that Belgium 
* ſhould not again be likely to fall into the 
* hands of France,” was not the leaſt obſtruc- 
tion to the treaty, but a neceſſary condition, re- 
- ſulting from the fine gaa non; for if the ſecurity 
of Britain required the disjunftion of Belgium 
from France, it could not admit of their reunion. 
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But it by no means precluded diſcuſſion, fince 
the abſolute independence of Belgium offers for 
deliberation a medius terminus, which might pro- 
bably have been made the n not only of 
a treaty, but of an alliance. 


From * remark, that whilſt <* this ſyſtem of 
« policy (alluding to the fine qua non) remains in 
| © force, there is no hope that France, feeling 4 
&« ſenſe of ſecurity, will relax from demands which 
* a natural anxiety for ſecurity has ſuggeſted, ** 
it would appear to be Mr. Erſkine's opinion, 
that the poſſeſſion of Belgium is as eſſential to the 
intereſt and ſecurity of France, as its diſunion from 
that country evidently is to England; though it 
might not be difficult to prove, that it is of far 
greater importance, eſpecially as it reſpects her 
commerce, to the latter. But, admitting the im- 
portance of obtaining or reſiſting the ine qua non 
to be equal, what does it prove, but that the Britiſh 
government was bound by motives * * 

not to retract from 1 its Os 


The en may polllbly a appear more clear 
and forcible by adopting a mode of illuſtration 


WE. View, p. 110. 


. 
, + 3 . 
* of 


5 


fimilar to that of Mr. Erſkine, but more nearly 
reſembling the manners of the . time. 


« Let us aſſimilate (ſays bs. cr « View,” f p. 111.), 


te a conteſt with a nation compoſed of men, to a 


C quarrel with an · individual man, in fo rude a 


et ſtate of ſociety as that there ſhould be no cer- 


ce tain law to give a rule for both. The analogy 


5 js a cloſe one, ' becauſe nations have no com- 
* mon ſuperior.” See -** Conciliation,” p. 30 


| Preſerving this analogy, let it be ſuppoſed that 


France and England are repreſented by two neigh- - 


bouring country ſquires, A. and B. as abſolutely 
independent on each 'other as Tyrrell and Faulk- 
land i in __ Godwin' % Caleb Williams.“ 


| Hock exhauſted and impoveriſhed themſelves 
by litigious but unavailing contention, in which 
reciprocal injuries had been inflicted and received, 
B. demands of A. whether he will admit bits 
ſteward, if he ſhould ſend him, to compromiſe 
their differences. To this A. conſents, - and the 
Reward of B. accordingly comes to his houſe. 


On being aſked by the fleward of A. in what 


manner his maſter propoſes the buſineſs ſhould 
O 2 be 
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1 
be ſetfled, he replies, It is my maſter's opinion 


, that ſomething: muſt; be given up on each 
5 ſides. This n is n conſent- 


mo 1 0 7 7 
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12 Wal i hv the ſteward af B. you 
% know my maſter has got ſeveral of your eftates 
from you by the expenſive law-ſxit which was 
lately determined in his favour, which you have 
“little chance of getting back, and you have 
nothing to give him in return, nor does he 
require any thing of you for himſelf; on the 
< contrary, he will give you thoſe eſtates again, 
provided you are willing to reſtore to bis friend, 
** neighbour C., that little bit of an eſtate that 
** you got from him or, at leaſt, that you will 
6s give it to the tenants, as vou know: it is only 
* parted from my maſter's by a little brook, and 
* his tenants have no other way of getting their 
5 ſtock to market but through this ſame eſtate ; 
* beſide, I know, if your maſter keeps it, we 
«ſhall always be wr angling, and upon any quarrel 
* he will be ſending his men to kill my maſter's 


“game, and deſtroy his fences, and therefore 


* my maſter cannot ſleep in peace, nor think of 
* making it up with him, if he * keep this 
6c eſtate.” * . 


« Avery 
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. A very pretty ſtory this, replies the ſteward 
of A. And ſo, becauſe your maſter has 
#4 deprived mine of his property, mine is to 
ce give up what he came honeſtly by, to ſatisfy 
& his whims, I thought you had known my 
< maſter better: he is not ſuch a fool as to give 
up any thing he once gets hold on. Beſides, 
#4 he cannot do it if he would, becauſe he has 
made a law for himſelf not to do it, and I hope 
, you are not quite ſo wicked as to ſuppoſe he 
F would break-1 it. 


ff © Not als fo : 3 maſter is very fond af 


ce this little eſtate, and he does not ſee any occaſion , 
for your -maſter's tenants: to carry their ſtock 
through it, or to go to market at all. 5 


% a very good landlord too, I can tell you; for no 
4 ſooner had he got this eſtate than he reſolved 


cc to make his new tenants happy, for they were 


** quite tired of their old landlord, though, I 
te believe, they did not know for what - reaſon. 
** So my maſter made them all free, and raiſed 
« all their rents, and took care to have bailifs to 


collect them; cut down all the timber on the 5 


ge eſtate, drove away their ſtock to the manor- 


* farm, and got their ſons enliſted for ſoldiers. 


te In ſhort, you cannot think how happy he has 
Fe made them, 
« Another 
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„Another thing I can tell you, as a ſecret ; my 
maſter plays deep, and is over head and ears in 
debt; ſo he has morgaged this eſtate, and can- 
* not part from it without overburdening the 
% manor-farm : and it is certainly right that 
© theſe new tenants, and their children's children, 
c ſhould be © hewers of wood, and drawers of 
ce © water,” for the manor-farm, which my maſter 
« occupies himſelf, becauſe it was by the means 
6 of that, =o got their _— 
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66 All this, however, is only between ourſelves ; 
| i ce ſor my maſter ordered me to tell you, he would 
[ « not agree to your maſter's terms, becauſe he 
: « would not, which be ſaid was reaſon ſufficient ; 
ec and added, that if you did not quit his houſe 
oh ce inſtantly, and make the beſt of your way 
« home, he would have you ſouſed in the horſe- 
;"m pond, F 
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It is not for me to determine whether the 
foregoing aſſimilation, or that ſtated by Mr. 
Erſkine, bears the neareſt reſemblance to the truth; 
but it is with peculiar ſatisfaction that I turn from 
thoſe objects in his © View,” which appear to me 
in a different light, to others which preſent them- 
| ſelves 
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ſelves to us both in the fame colours, and through 
the ſame medium. 


With authority ſo reſpectable, and diſcrimination 

ſo accurate, it muſt be really accounted by every 
man of plain common ſenſe (which is the utmoſt 
of my pretenſions) a misfortune, when the till 
more reſpectable authority of his reaſon obliges 
him to diſagree; and a. peculiar. ſarigfaction when he 
finds its previous deductions moſt remarkably to 
coincide. i 


How. firmly do the following eloquent and con- 
vincing quotations, which my limits will only 
permit me to /#lef from a number of paſſages, 


equally appoſite, rivet in my mind the irrefragable 


truth of the opinions, I' conceived it a duty I 
owed my country to inculcate in the foregoing 
pamphlet! How forcibly do they recommend 
that ſpirit of moderation, of benevolence, of con- 
ciliation, without which no permanent or bene- 
ficial peace can be made between Britain and 


France! How evidently do they point to that 


fincere, that firm, that immediate alliance between 


both countries, of which every event, every day, 


every hour, proclaims the abſolute and reciprocal 
neceſſity, with the * voice oF THUNDER !” 


The 
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The relation of Fratice to England can never 
« be indifferent. She muſt always be a 10, 
e defirable ally, or a moſt e enemy. If 
« we were truly friends, upon liberal principles, 
e war muſt for a century be baniſhed from the 
« earth; if we continbe at variance, from eon- 

temptible prejudices, it . be e ang in 
. Vier, ee RIG | 

140] eee and. 2 on 1 | 
ce baſis, this nation, with all the trade which the 
« world will furniſh, cannot ſupport her eſtabliſh- 


* ment; and muſt paſs through — 
15 _— _ revolution.” en 11/0 gHmenit 


. That an Hoppurable. peace wipe now, 
« be obtained, if rationally and honeſtly purſued, 
*- every ſucceeding account eſtabliſhes and con- 
& firms. Proceedings now provoke the indigna- : 
“ tion, of the enlightened part of that nation 
« (France), which, not long ago, would have been 
cc a fignal for enthuſiaſtic approbation. What 
0 Was. formerly a ſavage. feſtival is now ſcarcely 
2 * endured as a. political commemoration.” — 
View, p. Wat, 
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"ves —9 the ſhort period which has clapſed 


fince the above quotation was written, the bene vo- 


et 


7; 5 wed * See Conciliation, p- 8a. 
| lent 


r 
Jent-ſpirit of returning humanity pervades and ex- 
pands the hearts of our enlightened brethren—for 
ach they are, however alienated * n 
infuriated by paſſion-. = 


— 


No longer the a of n . or 
the. ſlaves of democratic tyranny, the. French. 
nation is obedient ta the voice af reaſon. The. 


very lateſt aceounts from France announce the 
indignant refuſal of the people to {wear everlaſt- 
ing hatred to kings; their ſoftened hearts recoil at 
the horrid blaſphemy. of invoking the all-merciful 
Parent of the univerſe to atteſt and ſanction the 
eternal air of man to man 


May chis glorious effort to deſtroy ſo diſgrace- 
ful a monument of a ſyſtem originating in tyranny, 
cruelty, impiety, and folly, be the harbinger of 
an univerſal ſpiric of conciliation ! a. ſpirit which 
may pervade the hearts and councils of all the 


contending powers; a ſpirit which may admo- 


niſh them that a continuance. of war is in- 
compatible with their political exiſtence ; and, 
% that peace is not beſt ſought through the 
© medium of war, or hunted through the labyrinth 
© of endleſs negotiation; but is to be ſought in 
© the ſpirit of peace, and laid in principles purely 
&« pacific.” View, p. 120, quotation from Mr. 
Burke, P It 
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It is this ſpirit alone which can eſtabliſh between 
England and France that fincere and permanent 


peace which the preſent. alarming ſicuation of _ 
both countries equally requires. 


Firmly connected by this © bond of peace, 
and founded on a reciprocity of intereſt, of mode- - 
ration, of forgiveneſs, and of amity, an alliance, 
_ equally beneficial for England and France might, 


by he collective wiſdom of thoſe acknowledged 


and eminent talents which many diſtinguiſhed 
individuals in the legiſlature of both countries 
poſſeſs, be permanently eſtabhſhed, which would 
not only reſcue them from impending deſtruction, 
but eſtabliſh them in permanent . 


An alliance dello on the ſolid baſis of jliſtice 
and humanity, and “ baniſhing war from the 
earth,“ would continually enlarge the circle of 
its active beneficence till it embrace © the whole 
world of man.” —View, p. 120. All this is 
*in the hands of Providence, yet now, EVEN 
Now,, I ſhould confide in the prevailing virtue 
and efficacious operation of LENIT V, though 
. © working in darkneſs and in chaos. View, 
P. 121, quotation from Mr. Burke. | 
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The innumerable provocations, the accumu- 
ues wrongs, the multiplying calamities, and even 


the brilliant. victories, which England and France | 


have experienced in their indecifive exterminating 
\ hoſtility, equally. conſpire to warn them from the 
further purſuits of their unjuſt, impolitic, imprac- 
ticable attempt. All point to union, not compe- 
tition; to alliance, not hoſtility.— Juſtice, intereſt, 
humanity, command a reconciliation immediate 
and ſincere: and what is there but reſentment, 
1 ad hes: to oppole i it 2* 


* I may be abjected, ht fa 3 an event as the 
tranſition of theſe two great and powerful nations, from a ſtate 
of inveterate, hoſtility to that of confederated amity, may 
alarm the fears and excite the jealouſy of the other European 
governments; and thus generate, inſtead of preventing, future 
wars. It is certain that no meaſure of human policy can be 
free from the imperfection of our nature; that all muſt there- 
fore be liable to objection, and ſubject to contingency ; and 
that the utmoſt effort of that very limited portion of wiſdom or 
foreſight, with which it has pleaſed the Almighty Governor of 
the univerſe to endow the fallible beings which inhabit this 
very minute portion of the ſtupendous ſyſtem, is to adopt fuch 
meaſures of political conduct as may appear, from the ad- 
monition of hiftory, and the inſtruction of experience, to 
have the ſtrongeſt tendency to promote the welfare, and 
ſecure the repoſe of mankind. Should this be conſidered as too 
general an anſwer, it may be farther obſerved, that the propoſed 
alliance, having for its obje the eſtabliſhment of national 


proſperity by the maintenance of general tranquillity, it would 


be for the intereſt of every ſubordinate government to co- 
P2 | operate 
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-- Such obſtacles cannot be accounted inſupport- 

able in the eſtimation of the moſt enlighten, 
ed nations on earth; nor could the different 
claims and conceſſions conſequent on à peace, 
founded on an union of muret, be a matter of difficult 
diſcuffion to thoſe whoſe Nth and abilities affigt 
Feen N fe office. | 15 4 


— 


nr „ 1 Jobk N to we eme, e ecke vt 
* raiſe the Eifficyſties, and vi beſides ky 


operate with 3 har = evidently promote its 
welfare, and which (if they. had a comtrary tendency) the col- 
lected -force-of mem afl wound tor prevent. But may not 
Great Briain, by engaging in un aHance which would 6blige 
her to ſupport the ehitiug goyerhrhetmt df Franceh be unbe- 
ceſſarily contracting an engagement wich may involve her in a 
continuance of war, even by the very means the adopts iq 
prevent it? The return of general peace to Europe may 
Poſſibly be the commencement of civil war in France, and will 
it nat be more political for this country to Wait the event and 
Join with the Aronge# faction, than to throw ber weight imo 
waa yy of a ne ene Ry: 
titude? 172 


+ 


Leaving the diſculiion of this warygnions ae to thoſe 
who are in every reſpect better qualified, and who ultimately 
will decide, L fall only remark, that it would be generous and 
liberal to ſupport the preſent . government of France, if it 
manifeſts a diſpoſition to treat with us on generons and liberal 
terms ; and that by ſuch powerful ſupport, the KG probably 
triumph over every, effort of faction. 
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e be ſtioothed und rounded by the ſpitir of 
166. -CONCILIATION;: than I. look to the future effets l 
tc which: that ſpirit would produce to the /alidity 
af the peace which would be faſtered under its 
ce wings; to the return of that good will, and 
% the liberal confidence between nations, by 
e which the proſperity of each, ſtrikes down freſh 
6. roots to the proſperity of all. Depend upon it, 
„ -where peace is preſer ved, and its true ſpirit 
* Cultivated, the world is large ehough for all the 
** nations which compoſe it. As they multiply 
in nombers, and increaſe in arts and improve- 
“ ments, trafic only becomes more extenſi ve and 
* complicated; and traffic amongft nations is 
5 hike: traſic amongſt individuals; he who has 
* che | greateſt capital, and the beſt fituation for 
„e trade, ſtarts with an advantage which only 
* imprudence san deſtroy. This is full the ſitu- 
ation * ee pl geh 


How eee eee eee 
me eloquent ſimplicity, and luminous perſpicuity, 


of Mr, Erſkine's ſtyle, coincide with, and cor- 


roborate, thoſe principles of conciliation and 
benevolence which it has beth the endeavour and 
ſole object of my far inferior abilities to impreſs, as 

ſalutary and [portant truths, on the public 


mind! 
With 


() 

Wich much greater cauſe for humility, and 
with the moſt ſincere reſpect for Mr. Erſkine, I 
truſt, I may without apprehenſion or danger of 
offending him, convey my concluding ſentiments 
to the public on this occaſion, gl in his own 
b ASIA | | 
| | 7 

| & ech de ge a n e me, 
. with no talents for a ſtateſman (and occupied, 

not only with a conſtant ſeries of official em- 
„, ployment, but with the duties and cares in- 
4 ſeparable from the ardent deſire to provide for 
et the preſent ſupport and future eſtabliſhment of a 
ec numerous family) to comprehend, in my view, 
e the detailed intereſts of Great Britain as they 
te interſect (or unite with) the intereſts of France. 
e But this I will ſay diſtinctly, that I would not 
et accept the completeſt knowledge of all of 
c them, nor the bigheſt ſtation. to bring them 
ec into action, unleſs I was conſcious of poſſeſſing, 
* at the ſame time, the principles and the temper 
* of turning them to the benefit of my country.“ 
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| THE END, 
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"ey $, line 12, for paffion read poiſon. 
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15, 


I, . 0r Gre, FO0R Tan, 
* A read 
money mercy. 
18, after victims add was to torment them. 
8, for were read was. 


. i eſs read poſſeſs. 
3 4 Loom Pa 


* 
Ig, dele the. * 5 _ 
14 and 15, poder 4 plunder acres and plunders. 
Ii, for fully read a mf 
16 and 18, for d . 
4 dele comma after receive. 
4, for is an additional proof read are additional proofs. 
12, for droit read droits. 


72, The reference placed at line 2 ſhould be at the words inverted 


79, 
83, fo 
$5» 


education, line 14. | 
. for ſuceeſve nn nes wor. 
congueft read 
for ther re read the. 
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